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TRANSMISSION OF IDEAS. 

An incident occurred to me very recently whi: 
I think tends to throw some light on this sub 
and may at least be suggestive and of interest 
some of your readers. 

I was one of a party of eight—three ladies and 
five gentlemen—assembled in the drawing-1 f 
the house where I had been dining. A séance was 
improvised at the instance of one of the ladies, 
who had, I believe, never witnessed one before. 


A lady’s work-table was then produced ; three of 


the party sat down to it, and the table was soon 
em rapport. I was shortly afterwards invited to 
take my turn, which I accordingly did with one 
of the ladies and a gentleman, the rest of the party 
sitting or standing and conversing quite apart. 
After a few immaterial demonstrations, a question 
—following, I believe, usual precedents—was 
asked, whether there was any spirit present who 
knew me. The answer was yes. His name? 
One was given wholly unknown to me. Had he 
any message tome? Yes. What was it? Then 
followed the letters p-h-r-o—here there was a 
general exclamation that — must be some mis- 
take, and that they had better begin again, but I 
Tequested them to proceed—n-e-m-a 1-o-g-o-u, 
dpovnpua Aoyov. The séance was then b roken up. 
_ So much for the facts ; and now for the attend- 
ig circumstances and the inference. 


ym of 





The characters and dispositions of all the persons 
present rendered anything like complicity im- 
possible. 

Having been considerably perplexed some ten 
or twelve years ago at a like séance in Liverpool, 
I certainly took my place at the table in tb hope 
of discovering something about the matter. I had 
never paid any attention to the subject since that 
former séance, and the present one was wholly un- 
expected by me. 

It was known to several at least of the party 
present on the occasion now spoken of, that I had 
for some time taken great interest, and even some 
slight part in assertion of the personality of the 
Creator, in the theological questions of the day. I 
very frequently read and sometimes think in 
Greek. I have ascertained that none of the com- 
pany present except myself knew or remembered 
anything of that language. I was certainly con- 
wish to receive what is known as a 
message, and of a passing thought of what might 
be a like ly one for me to receive from a spirit, on 
the theory of there being present, but nothing 
definite ; and I cannot trace the word or idea 
povna as having occurred to me, but it might 
have done so. When that word was once out, the 
idea that it might perhaps be followed by capxos 
out of the Thirty-nine Articles certainly did occur 
to me rather distastefully, and that may have 
suggested to my mind the word Aoyov as a sort 
of counte rp ise, 

The inference, then, I take to be be rfectly clear, 

_— “message” came wholly from my own 
and that there was nothing supernatural in 


scious of a 


one 


are some unexplained means by 
which ideas may be and often are transmitted from 
mind to m eems to be acknowled: ged, 
and some minds may be more susceptible 
in this respect than other 
I belic ve that the clew 
is to be found here, an 
under favouring circumst 
a séance, and any one who chooses m Ly 
himself. I trouble you with this hens » I think 
it will be found that a dangerous in these 
spiritual visitants prevails far more widely than is 
generally at t all suspected. R. H. § 


generally 
mediums 
to these manifestations 
1 that one person may 
on es lead the answers at 
y try this for 
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JOTTINGS IN BYE-WAYS, NO. V. 

A Pastoral AE LOGUE UPON THE De 
DNEY”: ITS AUTHOR. 

This pastoral is signed L. B., and of Warton’s 
conjecture that + the r init ials might stand for Lord 
Brooke, it may not only be said with Todd and 
Mr. Collier that it “cannot be supported,” but that 
it is impossible ; fas "th poem was published in 
1597, and FPulke Greville was not created Lord 
Brooke until 1620. The common belief is that it 
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was written by Ludovick Bryskett, but if one may 
judge by one of the late editions of Spenser, there 
is some unnecessary doubt on the subject. 

In the poem Lycon the author, addressing him- 
self, says :— 

** Waere is become thy wonted happie state 

Alas !) wherein through many a hill and dale, 

hrough pleasant woods, and many an unknowne way, 

Along the bankes of many silver streames, 

Thou with him yodest? and with him didst scale 

The craggie rocks of th’ Alpes and Apennine, 

Still with the Muses sporting, while those beames 

Of virtue kindled in his noble brest, 

Which after did so gloriously forth shine.” 

On this Mr. J. P. Collier annotates, “ Hence we 
learn, perhaps, that Bryskett had travelled with 
Sydney in Italy.” But if words mean anything, 
they decisively prove that the writer had accom- 
panied Sydney through some part at least of his 
youthful continental tour (1572-4). Now, from 
the correspondence between Sydney and Languet, 
Bryskett did so accompany him. Writing on 
Dec. 4, 1573 (misprinted, I think, 1574 in Pears, 
from whose translation I quote), Languet says : 
“Pray give my service to him [Coningsby] and to 
Master Brusket too, to whom I am greatly obliged 
for conducting you to Venice in safety.” Other 
references are—“I return my warmest thanks to 
Master Bruskett for his very kind letter” (Jan. 22, 
1574) ; “Greet Master Brusket and your other 
attendants from me ” (April 23, 1574). Altogether 
in Languet’s letters between December and May 
there are five references, in Sydney’s letters up to 
June other five, and in two instances, as before, 
Bryskett is coupled with Coningsby, who after- 
wards married one of Sydney’s cousins, a daughter 
of Sir W. Fitzwilliam, Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
One also of Sydney’s references shows the Christian 
name to be Ludovick—“ Meus Ludovicus se quam 
officiosissime tibi commendat ” (May 7, 1574). Of 
any other Ludovick than Bryskett among Sydney’s 
attendants there is no record nor hint. 

B. NicHoisoy, 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Busyuess,” Tempest, Act iii. sc. 1 (5S. iv. 
181, 223, 365; v. 105; vi. 25, 104, 185, 296.)— 
Mr. J. Beaue’s proposed emendation is but a 
colourable variation on that of Mr. A. E. Brae, 
published in the Review, entitled “Collier, Cole- 
ridge, and Shakspeare,” 1860, p. 134. He reads, 
“But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my 
labour’s most busy hest, when I do it.” This is 
infinitely preferable to “my labour’s most busy 
haste,” for it naturally refers to hest, and hest is a 
word almost peculiar to The Tempest. (It does 


occur also in 1 Hen, IV. ii. 3.) I may here re- 
mark that Mr. Fleay has recognized (what occurred 
to me many years ago) that there are chronometic 
words in almost every play—words which Shak- 











speare used at a certain period more than at any 
other. Hest is such a word in The Tempest : “most 


busy hest” means “ very severe injunction.” I 


suppose conjecture has pretty well exhausted the 
possibilities of the “ busy lest ” crux in The Tem- 
pest ; so it may be useful to sum up what has 
been done. I will not cumber the columns of 
“N. & Q.” with the list recorded by the Cam- 
bridge editors (Camb. ed., vol. i. p. 41), merely 
correcting one error in that list. They give “most 
busy-blest ” as the emendation of the Collier MS, 
This MS. is in fact the annotated or corrected folio, 
1632, variously called the Collier Folio, the Per- 
kins Folio, and the Devonshire House Folio, 1632. 
Now the MS. correction here is simply “ most 
busy blest,” which we should write (with Mr. 
Collier’s List, 1856) “most busy, blest.” The 
hyphen is not on the margin of the folio, nor was 
it introduced by Mr. Collier in his Notes and 
Emendations, 1853, where the reading is given in 
thisform : “Most busy ——blest when I doit.” This 
mode of referring to the MS. notes and emendations, 
if not a suppressvo veri, was at least a suggestio falsi. 
The Cambridge editors did not examine either the 
Bridgewater House Folio, 1623, nor the Devonshire 
House Folio, 1632, for themselves, but relied upon 
Mr. Collier’s accounts of them, and that in the 
teeth of published assertions that those accounts 
were not trustworthy. Thus it came to pass that 
they assign to a MS. authority a multitude of 
conjectures which they took bodily from printed 
sources ; and impute to the print of one of the 
annotated folios several readings which were 
derived from erasure or manuscript alteration in 
it. This is a serious charge ; but I make it after 
obtaining irrefutable evidence in support of it. 

The list of the Cambridge editors, in respect to 
the “busy lest” crux, is to be supplemented as 
follows :— 

L. 15—“ Most busy left,” Jackson, conj. (a con- 
jecture which anticipates one assigned to the Cam- 
bridge editors); “most busy when least I do,” 
anon. conj. (“ N. & Q.,” and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine). 

LI. 14, 15—“ Labour’s most business,” Taylor, 
conj. (“ N. & Q.”); “ Labour’s most busy hest,” 
Brae, conj. ; “ Labour, most busy rest,” Wetherell, 
conj. (Atheneum) ; “ Labour’s most busy haste,” 
Beale, conj. (“ N. & Q.”); “ Labours most, busy ; 
least, when idlest,” Wellesley, conj. (based on 
Mr. Spedding’s brilliant emendation, “ most 
busiest when idlest,” “busiest” being Holt White’s 
reading vice “ busy lest”). I will only add that 
Dr. Wellesley’s reading, “But these sweet thoughts 
do even refresh my labours most, busy ; least, 
when idlest,” overcharges the passage, and intro- 
duces a most awkward ellipsis : for by this reading 
he meant to say, “most refresh when I am busy ; 
least when J am idlest.” But, worse, it reverses 
the appropriate reflection of Ferdinand ; for he is 
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obviously excusing himself for his idleness, on the 
ground that it gives room for sweet thoughts which 
refresh him for after-labour ; so that they refresh 
him most when he is idle, and least when he is 
busy. 

I pronounce no positive opinion on this collec- 
tion of conjectural readings, beyond expressing 
my admiration of the acuteness and ingenuity 
shown by Messrs. Brae and Spedding, and my 
own preference for the modest but effectual emen- 
dation of Mr. Bullock. JABEZ. 


Athenzum Club. 


With regard to the point raised by Janez, 
whether the active verb busy is transitive, Eng- 
lish grammar, with whose rules we have to do, 
distinctly says, “ A verb active is called transitive; 
a verb neuter, intransitive”; so that when an 
English verb is grammatically active it must be 
grammatically transitive. When I strike myself, 
my hand strikes my body, or matter strikes matter. 
When I busy myself, my understanding busies 
my personality, or mind busies matter. When I 
say, ‘It busies me,” I evidently mean that one 
thing busies another thing. Therefore, as this 
discussion busies my mind, exercises my intellect, 
employs my pen, I can causatively say, JABEZ 
busies me. Such are my present views. I should 
now like Janez to busy his brains to prove that 
when any English verb is grammatically active it 
is not also grammatically transitive, it being 
doubly incumbent on him to prove that the verb 
to busy is not both active and transitive, according 
to English grammar ; as, when he is thus busily 
engaged, I can say, actively, It busies him, and 
then, transitively, I busy Japez; for grammar is 
not so much concerned with real as with gram- 
matical properties. J. BEALE. 

{This discussion is now closed.] 


“OQ THAT SHE COULD SPEAK NOW, LIKE A WOOD 
woman,” Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 3, 29.— 
Singer and Dyce were not justified in altering she 
to shoe and the shoe. The folio of 1623 has she 
and would, and no parenthesis. Pope substituted 
ould. Wode is frequently used in Chaucer. In 
old English wood, wode, meant crazy, frantic, with 
grief, distracted from any other cause, mad, wild. 
Grose gives wode, angry, almost mad with rage ; 
and Halliwell has “ wode, mad, furious ; wood, mad, 
furious, also famished or raging with hunger.” 
The word is derived from the A.-S. wdd, mad, in- 
sane, possessed (Plat. wood, madness ; D. woede, 
rage, fury ; M. Goth. wods, Mare. v. 18, daemo- 
niacus). Conf. O.G. wut, which Wachter renders 
ferus, fero similis ; wiiten, furere, insanire. The 
root of all may be docros, insanity, rage, frenzy ; 
as an adj., raving (ovv doitw dpevwv, Asch. 8. 
Th., 643) ; <borraw, to be mad, to rave. 

R. 8. CHarnock. 





“ Kine Lear” (5™ §, vi. 225.)—I suggest that, 
in keeping with the general text, Shakspeare wrote 
“ devil-cover’d,” and that in 

“‘ Thou changed and devil-cover'd thing, for shame, 

Be-monster not thy feature” 
—the sense in which “ cover’d” was used is to be 
understood by the “for shame,” “See thyself, 
devil !” and so on. J. Beate, 


The proper reading is a term connected with the 
law of marriage :— 
“ Thou changed and self-covert thing, for shame ! 
Be-monster not thy feature.” 
Joun Buttock. 
Kintore Place, Aberdeen. 


Jonson on SHAKsPEARE.—The following early 
allusion to Ben Jonson’s famous lines prefixed to 
the four folios of Shakspeare may interest some of 
your numerous readers. It occurs in some com- 
mendatory verses attached to Ralph Winterton’s 
translation of Drevelius on Eternity. The writer 
is one Richard Williams. Winterton’s dedication 
to Mr. E. Benlowes is dated “From King’s Coll 
June 1, 1632,” and I believe the book was pub- 
lished in that year, though my copy is of an 
edition “Cambridge, printed by Roger Daniel,” 
1666. It will be perceived that it was thus 
printed in the same year (1632) as the second folio 
of Shakspeare. Ben Jonson’s lines had appeared 
in the first folio, 1623, and it was probably in that 
edition that Mr. Richard Williams had read them, 
which makes the allusion more interesting. Jonson 
laments that the graver could not “draw his wit 
as well in brass as he hath hit his face,” and then 
adds :— 

** But, since he cannot, Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke.”’ 
Which Mr. Richard Williams thus imitates :— 
“ But what's Hternity? Good Reader look, 
Not on my verses, but upon this Book.” 

Who Mr. Williams was I know not, but it is to 
his credit to find that he was probably a reader of 
Shakspeare in the first folio. 

RICHARD Hooper. 

Upton Rectory, Didcot. 


Joun Locxe.—Gravelled by Limborch’s argu- 
ment against free will (Whiston’s Mem. of Clarke, 
133, 134) ; approvesof Calamy “On Nonconformity” 
(Calamy’s Own Times, ii. 30); letters to Prof. 
Mapletoft in Europ. Mag., 1788 and 1789; notices 
of in Humphr. Prideaux’s Letters to John Ellis 
(Camd. Soc.); Lord Clarendon recommends him 
for the degree of M.D., Nov. 3, 1666 (Europ. Mag., 
xlix. 6, Gent. Mag., Apr. 1850, p. 393); letter to 
Jo, Alford, Esq., Ch. Ch., June 12, 1666 (Gent. 
Mag., |xvii. 97); verses by (ibid., viii. 483); his 
Human Understanding a text-book at Cambridge 
in Pitt’s time (Tomline’s Life of Pitt, 8vo. ed., i. 
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12); R. P. Gerdil Barnabite, Z’Immortalité de 
vA ve démontrée contre MV. Locke, Turin, 1747, 
Ato.; ~™ letters to Dr. Covell (( Catal. of MSS. 
in Camb. Univ. Lib., iv. 419, 420); letters to him 
from Dr. Covell (ibid., 413); E. ’Schiirer, John 
Locke, seine V erstandesth orte und seine Lehre n 


psychologisch historisch dargestellt, Leipz., 1860, 


5 John Locke als padagogischer Schrift- 


Svo., 58.; 

steller” (Herrig’s Archi Fe das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen, 1. 347 . Hartenstein, Lock 
Lehre von der menschli io n , Bebennioks in Ver- 
gleich mit Leibnits’ Kritik derselben, Leipz., 1861, 
Svo.; Life, by H. R. Fox Bourne, 1876, 2 vols. 
8vo.; Jo. Brown, M.D., Locke and Sydenham, 
Edinb., 18—, feap. 8vo., 7s. 6d.; three autograph 
letters to Ant. Collins (Oct. 29, 1703, Feb. 21, 
1703/4: “I desire you to stop your hand a little 
and forbear putting to the press the two discourses 
you mention; they are very touchy subjects at 
this time, and that good man who is the author 
may, for aught I know, be crippled by those who 
will be sure to be offended with him right or 
wrong”), sold by Sotheby & Wilkinson, April 15, 
1875 (Jo. Young’s sale), arts. 677, 678, 679 ; Gent. 
Mag., 1798, pp. 583a, 76la, 1016; J. L. ater 
Glaubens- und Gewissensfreihett, Braunsi po 
1827, 8vo.; Gedanken iiber Erzichung der Kis 
Leipz., 1761, 8vo.; De Intellectu Humano Lite 
cum LE fligie, Lips., 1709, 8vo.; De Int. Hum 
Latine vertit G. H. Thi le, ibid., 1741, 8vo.; Vom 


aus dem Englischen von 


ito.; Versuch wiber den 


menschlichen Verstande, 


H. E. Poley, Altenb., 1757, 


menschlichen Verst l ud, aus d m En jlisch n und 
mit Anmerkungen von Tennemann, Jena, 1796-7, 
3 vols. 8vo., 34 thir.; Essai Philosophique con- 
cernant  Entendement Humain, traduit par Coste, 
Amst., 1742, 4to., 1755, 4to.; J. Locke, Para- 
yhrase on Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, with Notes 
> W. I slack (MS. in Black’s sale, art. 1424, 

at Sotheby’s, July 31, —_ E. Tagart, John | 
Locke: his Writings an 1 Ph idos yphy Historic uly 
Consid. red, and Vin dic ited fr m the ( ‘harge of | 
Contributing to Hua s Scepticism, 1855, Svo., 123. | 


We still want a critic: al collect ion of letters to and | 
from Locke, and contemporary papers relating to 
him. Will not Oxford at last appease the manes 
of its outcast son by this graceful offering? Mr. 
Spedding and Mr. Bliss, the one for Bacon, the 
other for Laud, have supplied admirable models of 
the work to be done. Joun E. B. Mayor. 


Frnxyey Famity or Starrorpsuire.—In Mr. 


Sleigh’s History of Leek, p. 201, is a pedigree of 
Fynney of Fynney Lane, taken from Jacobs’s 


Peerage and other sources, in which that family is 
made to descend from William Fynes, third son of 
Sir John Fenys (son and heir of Richard, Lord | 
Dacre) and brother of Thomas, Lord Dacre. And 
it is added that this William Fynes “inherited 
the Fynney estate in Staffordshire, and ob, 


"3 Worster’s 


there | 


16th January, 1584.” Collins and Courthope state 
that Richard Fiennes, Lord Dacre, was succeeded 
by his grandson Thomas, the son and heir of 
Thomas (not Sir John) Fiennes, who died vitd 
patris; and no other sons of the said Thomas are 


mentioned. It is further stated (in The History of 
Leek) that “the Fynney estate... was a gift of 


William the Conqueror to his kinsman Fenis” 

| the authority for which statement is “ William of 
papers, at the end of the Black Book of 

| the E xchequer, vol. ii. p. 324.” 

At this reference in Hearne’s Liber Niger I 

simply find a copy of the Roll of Battle Abbey, 

and among the names on the page referred to is 

‘Fenis.” This “ Fenis” is not stated by William 

of Worcester to have been a kinsman of the Con- 

queror, nor is there any mention of the gift to him 

of the “ Fynney estate.” 

Mr. Sleigh mentions, in a foot-note (p. 201), that 
“on the publication of this pedigree ensued an 
angry and personal correspondence as to its authen- 
ticity, in subsequent numbers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine.” 

I have referred to this 


“angry correspondence.” 


L. writes (Gent. Maz., li. 365) that the Fynneys 
are of no higher origin than that of common 


husbandmen, that the first of the family he ever 
heard of was a William Fynney who built a small 
farmhouse in a lane in the parish of Chedleton, co. 
Stafford, and he and his descendants were called 
* Fynneys o’ th’ lane,” &c. 

In reply, A et 2 writes (p. 503) a very angry 
letter, in which he states (inter alia) that all that 
he has asserted may be “ fully proved from deeds 
and other authentic vouchers now penes Fielding 
Best Fynney, surgeon, of Leek,” which the Earl 
Marshal, the Kings of Arms, &c., “or any other 
real gentleman interested in the affair, may see.” 

Whether L. accepted the challenge does not 
appear. No doubt the pedigree, as given from 
William Fynney who died 1584, could be authen- 
ticated by these deeds, vouchers, &c.; but is it a 
fact that this William was a brother of Lord 
Dacre ? 

It appears from Mr. Sleigh’s book, p. 62, that a 
John Feny was one of the servants at Dieulacresse 
Abbey, and that he received a gratuity of vijs. vjd. 
on its dissolution, temp. Henry VIII. 

It seems to me probable that he was the true 
ancestor of Fynney of Fynney. As this corre- 
spondence took place a century ago, and the family 
appears to be extinct, there can be no impro- 
priety in reviving the discussion. H. 8. G. 





OnsoLeTe AND Semi-OnsoLeTe Worps.—In a 
recent number of Fraser's Magazine there is an 
amusing article on “Last Century Magazines. P 
Several words which appear in these publications 
| between 1700 and 1760 are said by the writer in 
Fraser to have become obsolete, amongst others 
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“overset,” now “upset”; “machine,” the old 
slang term for a conveyance, the modern one being 
“trap”; “tissick” for “asthma”; and “ foot,” 
used in measurements where we should now say 
“feet.” Although these words may be obsolete in 
England, they are still commonly used in Ireland 
by the not quite uneducated classes as well as by 
the ignorant peasantry. You may frequently hear 
country squires and people in the provincial towns, 
if not in Dublin, say “overset ” for “ upset” ; ask 
a friend to lend them a “ machine” to drive to the 
meet or the “fair” ; describe one man who suffers 
from chest disease as “ tissicky,” and another as 
being “‘ six foot high.” The first-mentioned word 
seems better than its modern equivalent ; as to 
the second, one piece of nonsense is as good as the 
other ; but “no defence” must be written against 
the last two. “ Tissicky” is a manifest corruption 
from phthisic, and six of anything but sheep and 
deer must be plural in print or MS. But, like 
Pope’s-rhyme of “ obey” to “‘ tea,” the truth seems 
to be that what we are accustomed to think a 
blunder or a peculiar Irish corruption of the 
English language is often merely genuine, old- 
fashioned English, which was held correct or even 
elegant in its day, but which, as fashion rules the 
wise as well as the weak in literature, language, 
and dress, is now pronounced “ vulgar,” “ Irish,” 
and obsolete. I. 





Lorp Macavtay on Boccaccto.—Some weeks 
ago, the editor of “N. & Q.,” in reply to a corre- 
spondent, expressed an opinion about the moral 
character of the Decameron which I certainly shall 
not dissent from. But in this connexion it may 
be interesting to note what Macaulay, then a 
schoolboy of fourteen and the son of a Puritan 
father, wrote to his mother concerning the Italian 
masterpiece :— . 

“T have in the first place read Boccacio’s (sic) Deca- 
meron, @ tale of an hundred cantos. He is a wonderful 
writer. Whether he tells in humorous or familiar strains 
the follies of the silly Calandrino, or the witty pranks of 
Buffalmacco and Bruno, or sings in loftier numbers 
“*Dames, knights, and arms, and love, the feats that 

spring 

Frora courteous minds and gentle faith,’ 
or lashes with a noble severity and fearless independence 
the vices of the monks and the priestcraft of the esta- 
blished religion, he is always elegant, amusing, and, what 
pleases and surprises most in a writer of so unpolished 
an age, strikingly delicate and chastized. I prefer him 
infinitely to Chaucer.”—Life and Letters of Lord Mac- 
aulay, by his nephew, G. O. Trevelyan (London, Long- 
mans, 1876, 2 vols. 8vo.), vol. i. p. 57. 

One knows not what most to wonder at: that the 
paternal Zachary or his deputy, the schoolmaster 
at Aspenden Hall, should have permitted fourteen- 
year-old Thomas to read such a book ; that Thomas 
himself should have written to his mother on such 
a subject ; or that said Thomas should so much 
admire Boccaccio’s “ delicacy.” Of a truth, puris 





omnia pura; but it is hard to conceive how the 
story of the Nightingale, the relation of the manner 
in which a certain hermit and his female convert 
“put the devil in hell,” or that particular “ folly 
of the silly Calandrino,” where his friends per- 
suade him that he is with child, can have seemed 
“ strikingly delicate and chastized.” 
MippLz TEMPLAR. 


“GoING OUT WITH THE TIDE.”—The writer of 
this note is reminded of the Chronicon Mirabile 
of the late Sir Cuthbert Sharp. Among his ex- 
tracts are two from the parish register of Hesleden, 
in the county of Durham, recording the burial of 
Mr. Henry Mitford (Sheriff of Newcastle in 
1582-83, and Mayor in 1584-85) and of his 
widow, Mrs. Barbara Mitford. In each case 
allusion is made to the state of the tide. In the 
one it was low; in the other it had reached its 
height, and the ebb wasat hand. The two burials 
were separated by an interval of some few years, 
but Sir Cuthbert connects them together in one 
paragraph thus :— 

“ The xi, daie of Maie, at vi. of y* clok in the morninge, 
being ful water, Mr. Henrie Mitford, of Hoolam, died at 
Newcastel, & was buried the xvi. daie, being sondaie, 
at eaveninge prayer. The hired preacher maid the 
sermon.—The xvii. daie of Maye, at xii. of y* cloke at 
noone, being lowe water, Mrs. Barbarie Metford died, 
& was buried the xviii. daie of May, at ix. of the cloke 
in y° morninge. Mr. Holsworth maid the sermon. 


1595. 
Richard Holdsworth was Vicar of Newcastle from 
1585 to his death in 1596. 

At the close of this communication a quotation 
may appropriately be made from the September 
number of the Atlantic Monthly. In “ Deephaven 
Excursions ” occurs a lone funeral by the sea ; and 
one of the neighbours of the dead man, present at 
the ceremony, says :— 

“ He faded right out, and didn’t know anything the 
last time I see him; and he died Sunday mornin’, when 
the tide began to ebb.” 

C. J. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Nit Novumw.—Anno Domini 1709 a dog-show 
of two-legged bloodhounds was announced in the 
Tatler. No less pernicious were they, in either 
sense of the term, than their precursors, the 
“ Heereditpetz,” recorded nearly a thousand years 
earlier by Petronius Arbiter, or their later suc- 
cessors the sham army agents, who parade their 
office in our own daily newspapers. One of these, 
preferring the poorer classes as his borrowers, and 
happening to anglicize the name as well as the 
nature of the Horatian reptile, avowed at the 
inquest on a starving suicide, from whose husband 
he had exacted the weekly interest of a shilling 
on the loan of a pound :— 

*¢ Quem vero arripuit tenet occiditque legendo, 

Non missura cutem nisi plena cruoris hirudo.” 
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This signal exposition of Mr. Leech’s arithmetic 
may be better comprehended if we imagine ten 
pounds, borrowed on the like terms for a year, 
realizing to its lender two hundred and sixty 
pounds interest ! 

How the like engagements are to be prevented, 
or even modified, while promissory notes, accept- 
ances, and bonds are made payable to order, and 
in such cases enforced by a member of the money- 
lending gang as an innocent holder, must be left 
to the ingenuity of some parliamentary practi- 
tioners. E. L. 8. 


Pits Hats.—Most of your readers, no doubt, 
have heard of the “pith hats” or (so-called 
“solar topees” worn by our fellow-countrymen in 
the East ; but it is not so generally known that 
the more correct form of the name is sola hats, 
referring to the material of which the head-dress 
is composed, and not to the protection afforded 
from the sun’s rays. 

During some of our recent hot summers these 
hats have been found very acceptable in this 
country, at Wimbledon, for example. From the 
following extract from Albert Diirer’s diary in the 
Netherlands, 1520-21,* we may, I think, gather 
that the use of such hats was not uncommon in 
Europe (perhaps in Italy) some three hundred 
years ago. He thus records of the generous and 
hospitable Tomasin, of Lucca :— 


Also Tomasin has given me a plaited hat of elder- 
jv 
pua. - 
ihe FERGUSSON, Lieut.-Col. 
U.S. Club, Edinburgh. 


Tue Upricut P1ano.—Hancock, who invented 
the upright piano, an idea doubtless taken from 
the upright harpsichord, was a musical instrument 
maker in Westminster (Penny Cy., s.v. “ Piano” 
Where did he live, and when? He was a man of 
ingenuity. He afterwards invented a portable 
grand. It was useful, but the subsequent semi- 
grands have thrown it out of vogue. Bartolomeo 
Christofali, the inventor of the piano, has just had 
®& monument erected to him in the church of Santa 
Croce, at Florence (Pall Mall Gaz., May 29, 1876). 
Was he provably the inventor? The idea of the 
square piano was taken from the clavichord by 
Viator, a German mechanic. Brande says that 
the pianoforte was invented by a German named 
Schroeder at the beginning of last century. He 
refers to an “excellent article on it in the Brit. 
and Foreign Review for 1839.” If practicable, it 
would be very desirable to put upon record in 
“'N. & Q.” something a little more authentic than 
all this. C. A, Warp. 


Mayfair. 


* Vide Hist. of the Life of Albrecht Diver, of Niirn- 
Lerg, p. 269, by Mrs. Heaton. 








“ TATTERDEMALION.”— 

“ Numbers of poor French fatter-dimallians, being as 
it were the scum of the country.”— Howell, Jnstructions 
Sor Foreign Travel (1642), p. 84, cited by Todd. 

“ Scattergood. I salute you according to the Italian 
fashion. 

Bubble. Pah! the Italian 
demallian fashion he means.” 

Green's “ Tu Quoque,” Ancient British Drama 
(1810), ii. p. 566. 

This word “tattered-dimallian” seems to be 
formed by metathesis from “ tattered-mandilian.” 
The word mandilian, or mandilion, Nares derives 
from the Italian, and tells us it means a soldier’s 
cloak ; he then gives the following description of it 
from Randle Holme: “ A loose hanging garment, 
much like to our jacket or jumps, but without 
sleeves, only having holes to put the arms through ; 
yet some were made with sleeves, but for no other 
use than to hang on the back.” It is obvious that 
such a cloak, with hanging sleeves, when tattered, 
would give the wearer exactly the appearance 
which we wish to indicate when we use the word 
“tatterdemalion.” I borrow from Nares another 
example of the word :— 

“ A Spaniard, having a Moore slave, let him goe a long 
time in a poor ragged mandi/ian without sleeves.”— 


Copley’s Wits, Fits, and Fancies (1614). PoY 


American Sensitiveness.—The following pas- 
sage from Mrs. Grote’s Nemoir of the Life of Ary 
Scheffer is worth reproducing and indexing in 
“N. & Q.,” as a memorial of a state of feeling 
which we may hope, somewhat confidently, has 
passed away for ever :— 

“An engraving from Scheffer's large picture of ‘Le 
Christ Consolateur’ has been, I am informed, published 
in the United States; but the slave does not appear on 
the print! The feelings entertained in America towards 
the negro race are strikingly exemplified by this fact. 
I suppose it would have been regarded as offensive to 
introduce a slave to the presence of the Redeemer.”— 


P. 164. 
K. P. D. E. 


fashion! the tattered- 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Saints’ Sympots.—What is the best book on 
this subject, so necessary to the right understand- 
ing of the pictures by the old Italian masters! 5t. 
Jerome, for instance, is represented with a blue 
cardinalitial hat, studying a large folio volume, 
and with a lion stretched on the floor near to him. 
St. Luke is given with painting materials, or 
pictorially engaged upon a Bambino. The absur- 
dity of this was pointed out by Manin in 1776, 
for the arts were well developed in the Rome of 


Luke’s day, and artists were an abhorrence to the 














a 


e 
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Jews. St. Sebastian is bound to a tree, naked, 
and pierced with arrows, or sometimes with a sheaf 
. them in his hand, presenting them to heaven. 

. Francis is shown by the stigmata, or by a lily, 
or a trampled globe. Ignatius is given with the 
monogram LHS. on his breast, or with these 
letters in the sky encircled with a glory: Fair- 
holt says, because the mystery of the Trinity was 
thus miraculously divulged to him ; but, if so, one 
would expect a quite different symbol. I suppose 
Mrs. Jameson’s work, On the Legends of the 
Monastic Orders as represented in the Fine Arts, 
pub a ng some twenty-five years ago, is the most 
popular, but I fancy ‘that work is not very com- 
plete. Why is St. Julian represented as ferrying 
travellers across a river? I think a dictionary of 
saints’ legends, with illustrations exhibiting pic- 
torially their usual symbols, is a desideratum in 
the fine arts. ’. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Bistiocrapuy.—I shall feel much obliged if 
any one will inform me who wrote the following 
pieces. They are contained in one volume in 8vo., 
paged consecutively throughout, 1 to 460 :— 

1, Judging for Ourselves ; or, Freethinking the Great 
Duty of" Religion. In two Lectures delivered at Plais- 
terer’s Hall. By P. A., Minister of the Gospel. Printed 
for the Author and Sold by T. Cox, L ymndon, 1739. 

2. The History and Character of St. Paul Examined. 
3y a Moral Philosopher, in a Letter to Theophilus. 
Sold by E. Page, London. (Not dated.) 

8. Supernaturals Examined. In Four Dissertations. 
Answers to Gilbert West, Mr. Jackson, &c. E. Page, 
London. (Not dated.) 

4. Social Bliss considered in Marriage, Divorce, &c. 
R. Roze, London, 1749. 

5. The Resurrection of Jesus Considered, in Answer 
to The Trial of the Witnesses [by Bishop Sherlock]. By 
a Moral Philosopher. Printed for M. Cooper, London, 
s76. 


. The Resurrection of Jesus Re-considered, being an | 


a wer to the “ Clearer" and others. By a Moral Philoso- 
pher. P — for the Author and Sold by M. Cooper, 
Lo mdon, 1744. 

The Sequel of the Resurrection of Jesus Considered, 
in Answer to The Sequel of the Trial of the Witnesses. 
Revised by the Author of the Resurrection Considered. 
R. Rose, London. (Not dated.) 

8. The Resurrection Defenders stript of all Defence, 
in Answer to Mr. Sylvester, the Clearer, Mr. Chandler 
and Mr. Jackson. By the same Author. Printed for 
the Ar thor, London, 1745. 

D, WuyrTe. 


Bur.ey-mMEN.—The parish books of Lenton, in 
Nottinghamshire, from the earliest period from 
which they are extant down to the year 1765, con- 
tain memoranda of the annual appointment of two 
of the inhabitants as burley-men. What were 
their duties? They do not appear to have been 
overseers either of the poor or of the highways, as 
the appointments of those parochial officials, as 
well as the churchwardens and burley-men, are 


duly recorded. A EL L 


} 


Lonpon WEEKLY Papers, 1815-1825.—I am 
anxious to know what London weekly paper was 
commonly read by the people in the north of 
England, who took a London newspaper at all, 
between the years 1815 and 1825. I want the 
information for a lite rary purpose, that I may con- 
sult the file of it in the British Museum Library. 
The Morning Chronicle, I believe, was the daily 
that had the widest circulation in the North in 
those days ; but then none, except the very rich, 
ever thought of indulging in a daily newspaper. 


A. G Vs 2 


“Tix Weppine-Day.”—On Tuesday, Sept. 27, 
1876, among the birth notices in the Times, was 
one of a child born on her parents’ “ tin wedding- 
day.” I know the golden and the silver anniver- 
saries of such occasion, and so, I suppose, does 
everybody ; but can anybody give an earlier refer- 
ence to the tin wedding-day, or is it a bold inven- 
tion pro re natd? W. T. M. 


Shinfield Grove. 


EvizaBbetH Bernake.—Sir James Byron, temp. 
Ed. IIL, married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
William Bernake. Can you inform me whether 
this lady was a daughter of Sir William Bernake 
by Alice, daughter and heiress of Sir Robert 
Dryby, co-representative through Tateshal of De 
| Albini? The dates seem to tally, but I should 
like proof of the identity of the husband of Alice 
Dryby with the father-in-law of Sir James Byron. 

C. 

Piaster Casts or Suakspeare’s Face.—In 
the South Kensington Museum there is a plaster 
| cast of eee pe face mounted on black lias. 
| I have been told that six of these casts were taken 
| immediately after the poet’s death, and that all 
were mounted in the same way. If this be correct 
| in whose possession are the other five? J. ¢ 





Leonarpus, ArcnupisHor oF SAuzpure, 1502. 
—Wanted his family name. Family arms, a 
|turnip. Was it Pixendorf ? NEPHRITE. 


Tne ENTHRONIZATION OF THE Bisnops or Liy- 


*|coty.—When did the custom cease of a newly 


consecrated Bishop of Lincoln being obliged to 
walk “ barefoot ” from the Priory of St. Catherine’s 
to the Cathedral to be there solemnly enthroned ? 
Any particulars connected with this singular 
custom will be thankfully received. A. M. 


Marit Coacu Hatrrenyy.—I have a piece so 
called, struck to commemorate the establishment 
of mail coaches. On the obverse is the following 
| inscription within a wreath of palm-branches :— 

“To J. Palmer, Esq., this is inscribed as a token of 
gratitude for benefits received from the establishment of 
mail coaches. J. 
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The initials “J. F.” are in script. Rev., in the 
centre is a coach and four, horses in full gallop, 
with guard blowing his horn. Above this the 
words, “‘ Mail coach halfpenny”; and underneath, 
“To trade expedition, and to property protection. 
Payable in London.” There isnodate. Who was 
Mr. Palmer? and in what way was he instru- 
mental in the establishment of mail coaches ? 
a We 

Shrewsbury. 

[Mr. Palmer was a gentleman of property at Bath, in 
the last century, when the old stage coach took two days 
and a night to reach that city from London. His pro 
posal to construct a coach that should do the journey in 
a day was treated as that of a madman, and it was only 
after a struggle against powerful and universal opposi 
tion that he was able in August, 1784, to start a mail 
coach which left London at 8 a.m.,and reached Bristol 
at ll p.m. The system was soon applied to the whole 
kingdom. As a reward to the projector, Government 


bound itself to give Mr. Palmer 24 per cent. on the 
saving in the transmission of letters, which was proved 
to amount to 20,0007. a year. Parliament voted 50,000/., 
which seems to have gone to his son. | 

“ EMBRACING THE cHURCH.”—What was the 
origin of the custom of “embracing the church,’ 


as in Shropshire? On one particular day a boy 
used to blow a trumpet until enough boys were 
collected to “ embrace the church.” 


W. T. Hyarrt. 


“ Ciocx.”— What is its origin as applied to the 
figured work or embroidery about the ankle of a 
stocking ? T. C. Perer. 

Redruth. 


“ CotcnEsTEr’s TEARES: affecting and afflicting city 
and country, dropp* from the sad face of a N 
threatening to bury in her own ashes that woful Town, 
faithfully collected, drawn out into a moderate relation 
and debate, humbly presented to all free-born English 
men. By several persons of Quality. London: Printed 
for John Bellamy, at the Three Golden Lions, in Corn- 
hill, near the Royall Exchange, 1648.” 

Who wrote this tract? A writer in the Saturday 
Review, Aug. 12, 1876, quotes it as if it were 
authentic and worthy of notice. 

Joun Piacor, F.S.A. 


Tae Eneuisn Version or THe VULGATE.— 
When does the present text of the English version 
of the Vulgate date from? It is different from 
that of the edition of Rheims, in 1582, as published 
in Bagster’s English Hexapla. The version now 
used, as printed for Burns & Oates, has the im- 
primatur of Card. Wiseman, Sept. 29,1858. Does 
that imply that a revision of the version was then 
made for use in England ? Ep. MARSHALL. 

Oxford. 


Tue Guetreu Curse.—Where can I obtain full 
Ss of the curse said to rest on the Guelph 
amily, and of the legend appertaining to it ? 

Persevs Rex. 





Governor J. Z. Hotwet.t : Peter Heyrwoop., 


—Can any of your readers give me the pedigree 


i, of Black Hole cele- 


1 family 
nt 


of Governor John Z. Holwel 


brity, and also the pedigree of the He ywood 


Peter Heywood, one of the officers of the Bounty 
at the time of its mutiny, was of this family. 
H, Derry 
Portland, Me., U.S.A. 
“Tue Roprap.”—In Mr. Cooper’s book, entitled 
the History of the Rod, he makes use of a long 
| extract, as he says from a poem of George Colman 
the younger, entitled the Rodiad. I have looked 





New Warr, | 





through the works of George Colman, and am un- 
able to find any poem of that name, any ver 
referring to the rod. If you or any of your readers 
could kindly inform me where the said poem is to 
be found, or if George Colman is the author, I 
should be extremely obliged, as it seems to me that 
the author of the Hist ry of the Rod has uninten- 
tionally made some error in his quotation. 
. Canta. 


Bripport an Ei PAL See.—In a MS. in 
Jesus College, Oxford, published in Morris’s Old 
English Miscella wy, edited for the Early English 
Text Society, p. 145, I find the following :— 

“On Excestre wes eke two bispricke ; 
wale, and the stol (qy. seat 
other stol at Bridyport.” 

This fact is new tome. Was Bridport ever an 
episcopal see, or is there not an error on the part 
of the transcriber ? JOSEPHUS. 


or 


Ts 


other on Corn- 


t seynte Germane, the 


) wes at 


Tue Granp Sr. Bernarp.—Can any of 
readers refer me to any works, either historical or 
anecdotic, on the monastery of the Grand St. Ber 


nard ? 7% 0.6 


“PADDINGTON SPECTACLES.”—W hat is the 
ing of the following allusion, in Poor Robin’s 
manack for Aug., 1694 ?— 


g-, 

“Tf those who are troubled with Newgate cramps and 
Tyburn convulsions would wear the Paddington spec- 
tacles for half an hour, they would be cured.” 


E. WALFORD 


your 


mean- 
47 
Al- 


, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Napoteon’s Heart was taken from his bi 
by his own wish, to be sent to the Archducl 
Maria Louisa. After it had been examined by 
Drs. Arnott, Burton, &c., before his burial at 5t. 
Helena, Dr. Rutiledge placed it, with some spirits 
of wine, in a silver case, made by him for the pur- 
pose. This case, closed up, together with several 
other things, was put into a tin case, which was 
placed in a wooden one, which was again covered 
with lead. When the body was removed to France, 
what became of the heart ? was it laid beside his 
body in the Invalides / Daccarp ACTRONE. 


dy, 


ess 


“ Heroic REMEDIES.”—Who is credited with 


the first application of 


this now extensively 
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used (medical) term to political measures? I 
recollect employing the expression myself, and 
had certainly no suspicion at the time that I was 
not making an original adaptation of the words, in 
a letter which appeared in a local paper on the 
subject of the disestablishment of the Church of 
Ireland. The date of my letter is June 7, 1869. 
H. M. W. 


THE 
still exist ? 
there in 1742. 

Mrs. Witu1Ams, West’s Sister.—Can you tell 


Pores’ House, neAR Hatrietp.—Does it 


Richard West, Gray’s friend, died 


me anything about her subsequent history? Mrs. 
Boscawen mentions in one of her letters that “ Miss 
Hannah More lately met the sister of R. West at 
the house of the Dean of Gloucester (Josiah 


Tucker) ; that she was a widow and fast drifting 

to penury when he had found her, and brought 

her to his house.” Did she survive her protector ? 
K. L. 


Tax on Brrtus.—For centuries past a mere 
of the income of the bellman of St. John’s Chure 
Perth, was derived from a fee of od, levied on the 
parents of every child born in the city. Latterly 
the bellman and his fee of 2d. came to be con- 
sidered a nuisance, and in not a few cases payment 
was refused ; but on the sheriff being appe led t 
the claim of the bellman was invariably held to be 
valid. A few months ago the bellman died, and 
at a meeting of the town council, recently held, it 
was agreed that his successor should be appointed 
at a fixed salary, and that the impost on births 
should be abolished. Does this cus moe exist else- 
where ? Everarp Home CoLemay. 

1, Brecknock Road. 





Oo 


Miuirary Hats.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me whether the conical hats or shakos, such 
as those represe nted on the heads of the Guards in 





| well-known German pr 
| had existed in the Old German words a 





Hogarth’s “ March to Finchley” (a.p. 1745), were 
in use in the British army as far back as the time 
of William III.? I have sufficient authority 
through prints of the time that they were worn by 
several of the continental regiments, both cavalry 
and infantry, of that period, but have as yet been 
unable to trace them in any representation of Wil- 
liam’s English Guards. E. M. W. 


Frencn Hymno.ocy.—Can you supply me with 
the sources from which such a work as Hymns | 
Ancient and Modern in our language could be 
compiled in French? Are there any hymns, 
medizyval, modern, or translations, of a like charac- 
ter ? 0. W. 


“Canon bread and wine first given to the mayor 
and officers against the feasts of Christmas and 
Easter.”—In Izacks’s Remarkable Antiquities of | 
the City of Exeter, under the date 1424, I find the 


S 


above note. What were these gifts ? Why were 


they given ? ENILORAC. 
Replies. 
THE SUPPOSED CHANGE OF A GERMAN INI- 
TIAL W AND OF A LATIN V INTO GU OR G 


IN FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 


(4% §, xi. 480.) 


In my former note I considered only the first of 
these two supposed changes, viz. that of a German 
initial w into gu or g in French and Italian, and I 
endeavoured to show that the g was not the result 
of a change of the w, but that it repre ented the 

fix ge (O.H.G. ga), which 
t the time 
they were introduced into French and Italian, and 
then afterwards been droppe 1. I still hold to this 
view of mine, and believe it to be true in a larg 


number of cases, th ugh I am inclined to think 
that in some instances the g may have been due to 
nother reason, which I will now endeavour to 


explain. 
I was led to seek 


this other reason through 

notici ing that the « cplan tion which I have gi : 

above was inapplicable to those cases in which a 

Latin » has beco gu or g in French and Italian; 

° Bas al } Teo.) — é ¥ 

as in heath), ital. g ut, Pr. gat ; 

’ f ¢ Ip 

woe), Ital. « ; vulpem (fox), Ital. golpe, Fr. 

* . . : > 

qou il, « pupil m (the last two from the wr Vvui- 

peculum t). Cr mpare also sam, It al. guad . 

Fr. gué; vastare, Ital. wre, Fr. ain and 
, é J 


q 
spa, on épe; though these are less sure, 
Max J} filler derives them altogether from the 
ln and Diez and Scheler admit German in- 
fluence, whilst apparently preferring to derive them 
from the Latin. 

Gw is also found ¢ a great number of 
words in Welsh and Breton,t as may be seen at a 
glance on reference to a Welsh and Breton dic- 
tionary, and there are some of these words which 
are apparently cognate to Latin words beginning 
with a v. Thus, Gwener in Welsh and Breton 
means Venus, and is evidently akin to V« a nu; 
gwin.in W. and B. vinum) ; gwae (W.) 


beginning a 


is wine 


and gwé (B.) mean woe, Lat. ve, Ital. hed 
qwynt (W.) and qwent (B.) mean wind (ventus) ; 


qwel (B.) is a sail (velum); gwers (W. and B.) isa 
versus); gwir (W. and B.) is true (verus) ; 
quwin in B. is weak and ‘vanus), and in W. 
means weak. It may be said that some of these 
Breton words are rather derived from the French 
sd It ‘mest net be thought that the Lat. v has been 
— ged into a gin this word. No doubt this word was 
e written guaine, and in this the w would represent 
the ‘Lat. v and the ¢ be added. 
+ An irregular form for vulpecula. 
t In Irish and Gaelic this initial gw does not seem to 


verse 
van 


occur. 
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than cognate to the Latin, but if so this does 
not affect my argument in the slightest degree, as 
will be seen by-and-by. Indeed, I was going to 
point out that there are a few words in Welsh be- 
ginning with gw which correspond to English words 
in w, and probably have been derived from them. 
Thus, we have gwarant—warrant, gwerth—worth, 
and gwal—wall. 

I had been seeking about for an explanation of 
this addition of a g before w, but in vain, when I 
happened to notice that a young English girl, who 
paid a long visit to my house, always said jes (j as 
in James), instead of yes. This put me upon the 
track, and when, some time afterwards, a young 
Italian lady stopped in my house, and I found that 
she too, in one or two instances, turned the Eng. y 
into a j,* and that she also sometimes dropped an 
initial w when followed by a vowel,t+ then the 
truth flashed all at once upon my mind. 

It is generally known that many nations have a 
difficulty in pronouncing two consecutive consonants 
when beginning a word, as in smith and psalm, but 
I do not know that it has ever been pointed out 
that many people, and I may perhaps also say 
nations, have a difficulty also in pronouncing two 
consecutive initial vowels ; yet this is undoubtedly 
the fact, and this was why a g was added to a 
Lat. vt in Italian and French, and to a w (corre- 
sponding to a Latin v) in Breton and Welsh, and 
why my two young ladies turned their y’s into js, 
and one of them dropped the w in woman. 

In my note upon “Feringhee and the Va- 

* Thus she pronounced young, joung (j as in James). 

+ Thus she pronounced woman, ooman, as we hear it 
pronounced in vulgar English. Why she did this 1 do 
not understand. The Ital. « in uomini, uopo, 
has very much the sound of our w, and it would at 
all events have been very much nearer the truth to pro- 
nounce the w in woman like this Ital. « than to drop it. 
Similarly, it would have been far better to pronounce the 
y in young like the 7 in io, than to change the y into /. 

1 It is now generally allowed that the Lat. v was pro- 
nounced very much like our w, and this addition of the g 
is a strong confirmation of the view. If it had been 
pronounced like our v, it would have been absurd to add 
ag to it, for gv would be much harder to pronounce than 
valone. The Fr. owa/s is suid to be the Lat. va (see 
Scheler), and, if so, the sound which the Lat. v is believed 
to have had is well preserved in French. Max Miiller, 
however (see his Science of Lang., Second Series, 1864, 
p- 266), is of opinion that (as a Lat. v nearly always re- 
mains a v in the Romance dialects), in the very few cases 
in which it has been replaced in Ital. and Fr. by gu or g, 
the “ Latin words had first been adopted and corrupted 
by the Germans, and then as beginning with German w, 
and not with Lat. v, been readopted by the Roman 
provincials.” This is a very plausible view, but it does 
not affect my theory, which covers both Latin and 
German, in the very slightest degree. Indeed, if, as I am 
inclined to believe, the Lat. v was pronounced like our w, 
then that this w sound has become a v in the Romance 
dialects is only another illustration of my theory. The 
vowel or semi-vowel w was found difficult to pronounce 
before anothér vowel, and so it was changed into the 
thoroughly consonantal v. 














uovo, 





rangians” (4** §. xii. 456), I pointed out that 
three expedients had been adopted for getting rid 
of the difficulty of the two initial consecutive con- 
sonants, and these were :—1. The introduction of a 
short vowel between them, as in the Hung. Ferene 
(pron. Ferents)= Frank. 2. The addition of a 
short vowel before them, as in Jsmith, used by the 
natives of Calcutta for our Smith. 3. By dropping 
either the first or second consonant, as in psalm 
(ps=s), schism (sch (Gr. cx) = 8). Similarly, four 
expedients have been adopted for the removal of 
the difficulty of the two initial consecutive vowels, 
and these are :—1. The change of the first vowel 
into a consonant. 2. The change of the second 
vowel into a consonant. 3. The addition of a con- 
sonant before the two vowels. 4. The dropping 
of the first vowel. 

Examples of (1) are : jes and joung given above ; 
the Ital. giovane and Fr. jeune = Lat. juvenis (prob. 
pron. yuvenis); our John, Ital. Giovanni, Sp. 
Juan (pron. chuan, ch as in Germ. Loch) = the 
Lat. Johannes, Gr. ’lwavvns. It may be objected 
that y is not a vowel ; but if it is not, it is so like 
one that it was found necessary to change it into a 
more decided consonant. Examples of (2) are 
Ital. ovest (from the Fr. ouest or Germ. West), Ital. 
ovata or ovatta (from the Fr. ouate), Russ. Ivan 
(cf. the Sp. Juan) = John. Examples of (3) are: 
the cases enumerated above, in which g* has been 
added in Ital. and Fr. to a Lat. v, and toa w 
(corresponding to a Lat. v) in Breton and 
Welsh, and which gave rise to this article, 
and also perhaps some of the cases in which a 
Germ. w corresponds to a gu or g in Italian and 
French. Here again it may be objected that our 
Eng. w, to which I have compared the Lat. 1, is 
not a vowel any more than y. Strictly speaking, 
no doubt it is not ; but how very near it is toa 
vowel may be seen by comparing our west with the 
corresponding Fr. ouest. Examples of (4) are: 
ooman, given above = woman, and un, vulgarly 
used for one. This expedient was not infrequently 
made use of in the Scandinavian languages. Thus, 
our wool, wolf, wonder, word, and worm, are in 
Dan. uld, ulv, under, ord, and orm, whilst young 
is ung, the u in all these cases being pronounced 
like our 00 in fool.t 

I could write at great length on this subject, 





* How was it that g was the letter chosen? Well, 
however it may be explained, there is some affinity 
between guttural consonants and labial vowels. Thus, 
in Latin, g has frequently taken unto itself a u (as in 
quando, quam, quis, &c.), for Corssen tells us that this 
qu has developed itself out of a simple c=k. It is just 
the converse which has taken place here. An original w 
(nearly = «) has taken unto itself a g hard, which belongs 
to the same class as &. 

+ In Swedish these words are ull, ulf, under, ord, and 
ung, there being no corresponding word for worm. In 
Icelandic I find ul!, undr, and ord, corresponding to 
three of them. 
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and give very numerous illustrations ; but then I 
know that my note would be, and rightly so, 
rejected. F. CHANCE, 

Sydenham Hill. 

[Balthazar Gerber, a native of Antwerp (1591-1667), 
in his correspondence with his friend and master, Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, always spells York House, “Jork 
House ”’; and we know a native of Hamburg who always 
pronounces y before o as a j, but never so when the y 
precedes any other vowel.] 





Tue BerKkevey Peerace (5" §, vi. 269.)—The 
Berkeley peerage by tenure is not the earldom, 
which was created by Charles II. in 1679, but the 
barony, which was presumably conferred by Henry 
IL. in the first year of his reign upon Robert Fitz- 
harding, by the charter in which he grants him the 
great manor of Berkeley, having previously cove- 
nanted to build for him a castle there. This 
venerable deed is still extant at Berkeley Castle, 
and was shown, with some other ancient docu 
ments, to the members of the Bristol and Glouces 
tershire Archeological Society at their recent visit 
to the castle. All the early Lords Berkeley enjoyed 
this barony, and took their place and precedence 
in Parliament as barons from the date of the 
charter down to 1484, when William, Lord Berke- 
ley, was created a viscount by Edward IV. In the 
rolls of summons throughout the reigns of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV., down to 1484, the Lord 
Berkeley’s name appears as the premier baron. 
This ancient barony was claimed in 1829 by Wil- 
liam Fitzhardinge Berkeley, he being then, under 
his father’s will, in possession of the castle and all 
the lands constituting the barony ; but the House 
of Lords did not then come to any decision on the 
claim, and the petitioner was created Baron Se- 
grave in 1831 and Earl Fitzhardinge in 1841. As 
he died unmarried, and these titles were limited 
to issue, his brother and successor, Admiral Berke- 
ley, again claimed the ancient barony by tenure in 
1858 ; but on this occasion the Lords decided against 
him. He was, however, created Baron Fitzhardinge 
in 1861, and his eldest son now inherits that title. 
As regards the earldom, it was, as a matter of course, 
claimed on the death of the last earl in 1810 by his 

eldest born son, William Fitzhardinge Berkele ny ; 








but it is not correct to say that “the House of 


Lords ignored the claim, and pronoun ed that there 
was only one marriage, that of 1796, whereby,” &c 
The Hous se of L rds, as may be seen by the evi- 
dence, only A nounced” upon the question 
before them, i.¢. the claim of Willi um Fitzhardinge 
Berke ley to * E irl of Berkele vy; which the Vv simply 
decided that he had not proved. cm 


Macavtay’s New Zeatanper (5 §. y. 45, 
214, 338.)—It may be interesting to some of the 
admirers of that famous New Zealand artist and 
archeologist, who “shall, in the midst of a vast 





| thorized armorial bearings. 


solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of Lon- 
don Bridge, to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's,” to 
hear something of a relative of his, whose specialty 
is to be literary criticism rather than the laws of 
form. The artist’s kinsman, the critic, was born 
in the year 1811, while the artist himself, delaying 
his entrance into the world twenty-nine years 
longer, first saw the light in 1840. P. B. Shelley 
was the prophetic father of the critic, and, need- 
less to say, T. B. Macaulay claimed paternity of 
the artist. Whether the fathers were related or 
not, I think we shall find that the children un- 
doubtedly were. Listen to Shelley’s account of 
his offspring :— 

“ When London shall be a habitation of bitterns ; 
when St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey sha!l stand, 
shapeless and nameless ruins, in the midst of an un- 
peopled marsh; when the piers of Waterloo Bridge 
shall become the nuclei of islets of reeds and osiers, and 
cast the js igged shadows of their broken arches on the 
solitary stream; some Transatlantic commentator will 
be weighing. in the scales of some new and now un- 
imagined system of criticism, the respective merits of,” 
ac Dedication of Peter Bell the Third 

Let us look at the proofs of consanguinity be- 
tween these heroes of the future: (1) Both shall 
flourish “in the midst of a vast solitude,” the 
critic amidst the screams of the heron tribe ; (2 
both shall take a deep interest in the dilapidated 
bridges of the Thames, the artist fancying the 
“e rs n arch” of London Bridge, and the critic 
the “jagged shadows” of the “piers of Waterloo” 
(3 both shall feel a romantic love for the remains 
of cathedrals, the critic adding the ‘ shape less and 
nameless ruins of Westminster” to the artist’s 
‘ruins of St. Paul’s”; and (4) each shall be a 
representative of the westward movement of 
civilization, although the New Zealander expresses 
a further development of the occidental tide, 
easily accounted for by the fact of his being born 
in prophecy twenty-nine years later than the 
‘Transatlantic commentator.” I have not hitherto 
seen in “N. & Q.” any notice of the intimate 
relationship of our future visitants. 

J. M. Dawnsoy. 

Aberdeen. 


Qvartertnes (5 §. vi. 268 Inqu n- 
fuses quarterings with quarters. ner 





understand by the former, as we do here, arms 
which may be quartered with - paternal coat 
on account of the person quartering them bein 
descended through heiresses in the families t 
whom they appertain. “Quarters” in French, 
German, and Italian heraldry mean “ descents,” 
be they noble or plebeian. The eight descents on 
a father’s side, and the same on the maternal, 

equired to be shown by candidates for the Spanish 
“rs religious orders, for that of St. John of 
Jerusalem, &c., must be “ noble,” 7.e. each person 
recorded in the genealogy must have borne au- 
The “seize qui artiers,” 
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frequently mentioned by Germans, are so many 
descents from families bearing arms, styled “noble” 
abroad ; and one 80 descende l is more consid re d 
than a titled person of plebeian paternity. Quar- 
ters, then, are understood to be noble or gentle | 


descents from the immediate 


maternal. 


I have 


ancestors, paternal, 


H. 


been told that at foreign - urts, where 


} 
oO 


it is necessary that in order to hold cei app 
ments & person should be able to near hi gs “ seiz 
quartiers,” ; is held sufficient in the case of an 
applicant of English origin th his sixteen an 
cestors should have been entitled to bear a 

Great confusion arises from the mistrans slat ion 
of “ quartiers” into “ quarterings.” It should be 





translated “ quarters,” as the phrase refers to the 
sixteen quarters whence a man’s blood is derived. 
A man might be entitled to a shield of ral 
hundred quarterings without being able to prov 


his sixteen, eight, or even fou iarters. Of 
course, quarterings may be borne in any odd 
number, but ey must go doubling back in 

















|S. vi. 189 


each generation. In the twelfth generation every 

person must have had 4,056 ancestor thoug! 

practically this would not be so, owing 

frequent recurrence of the same families 

would almost certainly be found. If Is 

eared, I could show him many pedigrees exhibiting 

seize quartiers and a book attempting 4,056 
Epmunp M. Boy 

, Hill Street, W. 

I have no more modern treatise on heraldry 
than Mr. Thompson’s in the Z lopedia Met 
politana ; and, asI believe one of “N. & Q.’ 
correspondents (I forget his name) « gave mé¢ 
a snub for referring to it, I won't commit such a 
sin again ; but to the best of my belief Ivovrrer’ 
view is perfectly correct. 

C. F. 8. M.A. 

Bexhill. 

Dvucnesse DE CHateavrovx (5 §. vi. 88, 
23 -Since writing my note (p. 234) I met with 
the following, which conclusively disposes of the 
accusation of poison 

“ Mais ces accusations contemporaines n’étaient que des 
suspicions ou des préventions passionnées. Les lumiéres 
que l'histoire posséde aujourd hui donnent a l’historien le 
droit et le devoir d’en faire justice. I! suffira pour cela 
de rapporter l’opinion et le témoignage du médecin de 
madame de Chiteauroux, Vernaze. Aux insinuations 

‘empoisonnement, Vernage haussait les épaules. I] 
racontait qu’au retour de Metz, il avait prescrit a 
madame de Chateauroux = régime rafraich ssant, d la 
distraction, de l'exercice. Mais la duchesse n’avait P int 
voulu suivre ses recommandations Quinze jours avant 
sa mort, 4 la priére des amis de madame de Chateauroux, 
Vernage avait en avec elle une longue et sérieuse con- 
versation sur sa sant Il lu ait dit: ‘ Madame, vous 
ne dormez pas, vous étes sans appétit, et votre pouls 
annonce des vapeurs noi vos yeux ont presque l’air | 


égarés ; quand vous dormez que!ques moments, vous V 
= l i 


us 
i 


‘ 


réveillez en sursant ; cet état ne peut durer. Ou vous 
deviendrez folle par l’agitation de votre esprit, ou il se 
fera quelque engorgement au cerveau, ou l’amas des 
matieres corrompues vous occ: asionnera une fiévre pu- 

‘ Ce grand retour de fortune, la réconciliation 
avec le Roi, les débor Seasteiie de la joie et de l’orgueil, 
les imp yrudences amoureuses dans un moment dangereux, 
amenaient la réalisation des prévisions de la médecine : 

c’était une fiévre putride, avec transport au cerveau, qui 
enlevait madame de Chiteauroux. L’autopsie venait 
encore confirmer le dire le Vernage: elle ne révélait 


d'autres désordres intérieurs que la dilatation et le gonfle- 








ment sang = des vaisseaux capillaires de la téte.”— 
Edmon Ae Jules de Goncourt, Les Maitresses de Louis 
XV., vol. . 171 (Paris, F. Didot, 1860, 2 vols. 8vo.). 

The viel give as references, Mémoires de 
Madame du Hausset, p s par M. F. Barriére ; 
Lettre cadre sée « M. de Marigqny se trouvant avec 
les Cal d Jo al de Madame du Hausset ; 
Mé ( ires His es de M. . B. Jourdain, 
1807, v 3 Vv "Pr ivée de Lowis XV. Peter 
od 1785, vol. ii Hexri GavssERoy, 

Ayr Academy. 

VALENTINE Pett (5™ §. vi. 188.)—The Pells 
were a respectable family in Norfolk, seated at 
Dersingham, and possessed of the manor of Shaild- 
ham Priory and other lands in that township in 
the 36th of Henry VIII. The Valentine Pell 
whom Mr. Rosryson inquires about was third son 


of John Pell, of Dersingham, by Margaret, daughter 
and heir of William Overend, Esq., whose eldest 


son, William Pell, Esq., though twice married, 
died s.p., and was succeeded by his brother, 
Geffrey Pell, who died in 1615. According to 


Blomefield this Valentine Pell was an attorney at 
Lynn, and died in 1623. I suspect Blomefield’s 
dates are wrong, for I find -s the Subsidy rolls of 
the 7th James I. for the hundred of Frebridge, 
‘W™ Pell, gen.,” assessed on his lands at Dersing- 





ham, and again n the 2lst James I., “ Willm. 
Pell, Es . Vi ilentine Pell, Esq'*,” “ John Pell, 


gen. Blomef field falls into hope lees confusion in 
his account of the Pells (Hist. Norfolk, viii. 397), 
bt ut I think he is right as to the Valentine Pell 
being an attorney at Lynn. Whether he were the 
same man as “ Valentine Pell, Esq',” who was 
living at Dersingham in 1624, is another question. 
Valentine is a name which occurs more than 
once in the Pell pedigree. There was one Sir 


ll, Knt., who was High Sheriff of Nor- 
harles I. I happen to have his 
due from the gentlemen of the 





Pe 


20th ¢ 





folk in the 


account for money 
county who were “ Popish Recusants The last 
Valentine Pell bequeathed his Dersingham estate 


Es Ls , father of the great Sir 


to Robert Walpole, 
AvuGustTUs Jessorr, D.D. 


Robert. 
Norwich. 


PRONUNCIATION OF soME Exctisn Names (5% 
).)\—Perh ips, if some other correspondent 
does not send you a more ample list, or refer to 
some printed one, the following additions to the 
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four names given by 8. L. M. F. L. may be of 


some use :—Ruthven, pronounced Riven ; Leve- 
son-Gower, Lewson Gore; Mahon, Mahoun 
Hobart, Hubbart; Brougham, Broom; Vaux, 
Vaux (as ifan English word); St. John, Sinjin 

St. Clair, Sinclair ; St. Maur, Seymour ; Wemyss, 
Weems ; Glamis, Glims ; Herries, Harris ; Reay, 
Ray ; Mackay, Mackie; and, strangest of all, 
Menzies, Ming-is. D. Bov.ceEr. 


See a bright little paper on Chumley for Chol- 
mondeley, &c., and on like American mi — 
ciationsMin the “ Gossip ” of L ippincott’ $ Mag anti 
for Se ptember, 1876. 

J. BRANDER MATTHEWS, 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 


BAR OF manage AND Puryy (5 §. vi. 187.)— 
The reference to Pliny may be to P liny’ s Lett 
with a — seen on the Lif of Pli ya L Ol 
servations, by John, Earl of Orrery, Lond., 1751, 
4to., 2 vols. Ep. MARSHALL, 


“FoppERHAM” (5™ §. vi. 187.)—Apropos of 
Mr. Rarcuirre’s last sentence, I may just men- 
tion that 

“fodder,” is to be found in Richardson, ix voce. 

Mippie TempPcar. 


Fodderham, or rather fotherum, a room in v vhicl 
fodder is stored, is a word in constant use in Nor 
Lincolnshire. The word has, perhaps, i 
books yet, but has occurred frequently in our 1 
newspapers. Manet Peacock. 

sottesford Manor. 


7; 
] 


Umprettas (5 §, vi. 202.)\—At the abov 
reference Mr. Picron quotes an entry of payment 
for an umbrella made by the yen ry 
Prestbury in 1745. The Priory Church of Cart- 

mell possesses a parochial umb rella, s till to be seen 
nd which appears even older than 1745. It i 
of great size, like a carriage umbrella ; it oy 
and shuts (if I remember aright) in the modern 
way, and is very heavy, being made of stot 
leather. It is never used now, I believe ; but no 
doubt it was meant, like that at Prestbury, to 
protect the bareheaded minister at funerals, 

I do not know whether the churchwardens’ 
accounts mention it. A. J. M. 





Mr. Picton justly remarks that Jouns Han- 
way’s umbrella was preceded by those of the 
ladies in pattens, who, as shown by Gay, pattered 
along ‘the London streets about 1712. A quarter of 
a century earlier than the date of 7 "rivi t, there i 
a notice, among “ absurd classifications” at picture 
sales, of one at the “ Blue Goat” Coffee-house, St. 
Swithin’s Lane :—“ Roestraaten’s incomparable 
paintings : likewise a fine parcel of umbrellows, 
with other curiositys.” 

Still, Jonas Hanway may have been the first 


“fother,” as an alternative form for 


| 
} 








man who had the hardihood to adopt this style of 
f 
i 


covering himself Som the weather with one of 
these “ curiositys.” No doubt it was the idea of 
effeminacy or eccentricity associated with the first 
use of it by men which — the name of the 
meek Quak er re the umbrella. This feeling had 
not entirely died out in the country in my recollec- 
tion. M. P. 


Cumberland. 


I do not think that Jonas Hanway is said to 
have been the first to use an umbrella in London 
but the first man who did so. Gay, in his Trivia 
(bk. i. 217), a few lines below those quoted by 
Mr. Picton, seems to imply that in England it 
was used by none but women, and by them only 
in winter :— 

** Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly show'rs the walking maid.” 
T. Lewis O. Davies 
arage, Southampton. 


Pear Tree Vic 


ALL- FLOW er Wat 
horticultural p odu 





im secretion 





urina vacce, w! merly admin- 
istered as a parelive. KINGSTON. 
Bower FAMILIES OF THE SovrTn ENGLANI 


(anv oF Scorianp) (5 §, vi. 183.) _Th 1e name of 
Bower, it appears, has travelled north, in the 
city of Aberdeen I remember, in my schooldays, 
an eminent teacher of that name, a neat, dapper 
little gentle man, who for a long r time enj yyed the 
re of the chief citizens. His school, in 
Long Acre, had also the honour of receiving the 
future Lord Byron until he went to the higher 
grammar school in the Schoolhills. Mr. Bower’s 
son, the Rev. John Bower, afterwards became a 
master in Gordon’s Hospital, and minis ter of Mary 
Culter, a parish in the ne ichbo rhood of Aberd« 
and died a few years ago in the high teem of 
who knew him. <A Mr. Bower wrote also the 
History of the University of Edinburgh, and 
another, the well-known History of the Popes. 

J. Macray 


for 
} 
i 











Oxford. 


In Palme r’s Pe rlustration of Great Yarm uti 
some mention is made of Richard Bower, who 
appears to have been a confidential agent of 
Government in correspondence with Secretary 
Williamson. A. G. P. 


“Respice Finem” (3% §, vi. 417.)—This 
was made the subject of a query, when a long 
editorial notice summed up what was known 
about it at the above reference. But it was not 
traced to its source. It is in the last line but one 
of the fable “De Accipitre et ber ng — see in 
™ Anopymi Fabule 2 sopl ce,” Fabule Variorum 
Auctorum, p. 503, Francof., 1560 :— 

Si quid agas prudenter agas, et respice finem, 
Ferre minora volo, ne graviora feram.” 
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I was led to this by Binder, Nov. Thes. Adag. 
Lat., p. 349, Stuttgart, 1866. 

The phrase “ Tene mensuram et respice finem ” 
was the motto of Maximilian I., a.p. 1493-1519. 
Prideaux, Introd. to Hist., Oxf., 1682, p. 243. 

. Ep. MARSHALL. 

Oxford. 

“ TALENTED ” (4% §, xii. 427 ; 5° S, i. 33, 58; 
vi. 18.) —The follow ing account of the conversation 
Macaulay had with Lady Holland is taken from 
Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay :— 

“Tn the drawing-room I had a long talk with Lady 
Holland about the antiquities of the house, and about the 
purity of the English language, wherein she thinks her- 
self acritic. I happened, in speaking about the Reform 
Bill, to say that I wished that it had been possible to 
form a few commercial constituencies, if the word con- 
stituency were admissible. ‘Iam glad you put that in,’ 
said her ladyship. ‘I was just going to give it you. It 
is an odious word. Then there is talented, and influential, 
and gentlemanly. I never could break Sheridan of gen- 
tlemanly, though he allowed it to be wrong.’ We talked 
about the word ¢a/ents and its history. I said that it first 
appeared in theological writing, that it was a metaphor 
taken from the parable in the New Testament, and that 
it gradually passed from the vocabulary of divinity into 
common use. I challenged her to find it in any classical 
writer on general subjects before the Restoration, or 
even before the year 1700. I believe that I might safely 
have gone down later. She seemed surprised by this 
theory, never having, so far as I could judge, heard of 
the parable of the talents.” 

Jos1an Miiuer, M.A. 


Guitp or tHE Hoty Guaost, BasinesToKe 
(5 S. vi. 288.)—There was certainly an ancient 
church adjoining the beautiful chapel erected or 
repaired by Lord Sandes about 1516, when, in 
conjunction with Fox, Bishop of Winchester, he 
founded the guild or brotherhood. In fact, the 
south wall of this older church then constituted 
the north wall of the chapel of the Holy Ghost. 
The foundations of the old Saxon church were 
discovered and excavated in 1817; they had a 
length of 134 feet by a breadth of 24 feet. In 
that year, too, the monument of a Knight Tem- 
lar was found in a recess in one of the walls. 
Much interesting information respecting the old 
church, the more recent chapel, and the guild, may 
be found in The Hist ry of the Holy Ghost Chapel, 
Basingstoke, published by 8. Chandler, at Basing- 
stoke, in 1819. In this book also is given some 
account of the hospital founded, in 1261, by 
Walter de Merton, and dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. John the Baptist. Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


H. G. C. may see a notice of the foundation and 
history of this hospital in a Sketch of the Life of 
Walter de Merton, by Edmund (Hobhouse), Bishop 
of Nelson (Oxford, Parker & Co., 1859), pp. 2-4. 
The price of it is two shillings. The Kilner MS. 
in Merton College Library probably contains some 
information on the subject. Ep, MarsHALl. 





James Dopp, Acror (5 §. vi. 289.)—See 
Genest, Hist. of British Stage, vol. vii. 255 ; the 
Theat. Biog., 1772 ; the Dramatic Censor, passim; 
Their Majesties’ Servants, vol. ii. 317 > the Thes- 
pian Dictionary; do not rely on the Georgian 
Era, and put no trust in Donaldson’s Theatrical 
Portraits. Dodd was on the London stage from 
1765 to 1796, in the September of which latter 
year he died. As for this charming actor’s de- 
scendants, I read in one of the abeve-named works 
that Dodd and the beautiful Mrs. Bulkeley “ went 
into housekeeping together, like Booth and Sarah 
Mountfort ; but the nymph was faithless, and there 
was a scandal and a separation.” Ep. D. 


Sarevp or Pretence(5"* §. vi. 300.)—An heiress 
is the inheritor of the representation of her father’s 
blood, and it is unnecessary that she should possess 
an acre or a shilling. She is not an heiress (gene- 
alogical) should she have a brother, even if an 
estate be devised to her by, say, her mother, an 
heiress ; but in this rare case the Heralds’ College 
could allow her husband her paternal and maternal 
arms ona shield of pretence, but no quarterings 
from either side. The only daughter or co-heiress 
of a second or younger son has a right to her father’s 
shield with all its quarterings, differenced in the 
centre of the coat or achievement by the proper 
mark of cadency. The only daughter of a second 
son by his wife, the only daughter of a third son, 
would have a right to her parent’s arms, together 
with all quarterings belonging to either side, dif- 
ferenced by a crescent in the centre of the shield. 
In this case, presuming the parents to each have 
coats quarterly of four, the achievement would be 
quarterly of eight, and the crescent for difference 
would be placed on coat No. 1 and the mullet en 
No. 5. C. G. H. 


The lady must be a member of a family (lawfully 
bearing arms) in which there is not one male mem- 
ber alive. NEPHRITE. 

“J.E.MAIN. TAIN. DRAY” (5 S, vi. 268.)— 
This motto of William III. appears under his arms 
in the east window of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. It 
would seem as if he had some misgivings as to the 
use of the ordinary mottoes, for 
“on his colours displayed at his landing in England, the 
mottoes were, ‘The Protestant religion and liberties of 
England’ ; and under the royal arms of England, instead 
of ‘ Dieu et mon droit,’ was, ‘And I will maintain it.’ 
Willement’s Royal Heraldry, 1821, p. 97. 

a A 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


S. N. will find the information he wants in 
3rewer’s Phrase and Fable. “Je maintiendrai” 
was the motto of the House of Nassau, and con- 
sequently of William III., who, on his accession 
to the British throne, retained and explained it, 
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adding, “I will maintain the liberties of ye ind 
and the Protestant religion.” W. T. M. 
Shinfield Grove. 
{Sir Sibbald D. Scott and many others are thanked for 
similar replies. ] 


Tue Parisn or Prestsury (5 §, vi. 201.)- 
In addition to Mr. Picron’s notes on Prestbury, 
I send the following, which I copied recently from 
gravestones in the same churchyard, The term 
hachelour for spinster is amusing. We must 
presume the inscription was not first submitted to 
the minister :— 

“ Here lyeth Interred the body of James Pickford, of 
Mottrom, who departed this life the first day «of Jan 
ann ) do mini, 1691. Alsoe Sarah Pickford, Sister to the 
abousaid James Pickford, was here interred August y* 

705, and died a bachkelour in the 45 yeare 





17, anno de om. 14 
of he 
“ ert, Wife of Thomas Pickford, of Mottram, aged 


81, int rred Jan. y 10, 1703: 
A pious Christian dureing life, 
A nursing mother 
And a loving wife, 
A gratefull neighbour 
Most can tell, 
Which gives us hope 
Her soul is wel,” 
G. H. A. 
Pendleton 


“TLaunpers” (5 §. vi. 206.)—A very old 
term, and yet in constant use Fu Derbyshire, for 
the kind of aqueducts described by Mr. Pencetry. 
Less than fifty years ago no ae kind of spouting 
for houses was used in cout itry places. These were 
most commonly formed out of long branches of 
willow trees, split, and the n scooped out with an 
instrument for that special put pose. Others were 
made by nailing oes — battens or boards to- 
gether. 
“spouting ” given to them, it was always “ laun- 
ders” or “landers,” and any one about to put 
spouting to a house would he was “going to 
put some landing up.” Perhaps I may be allowed 
to say that “landing” seems to me a far more 
expressive name than “spouting.” This name 
for spouting is not known here. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 





Worksop. 


Miseivines (5" §, vi. 205.)—Outside the Exhi- 
bition building in 1851 was a tent, the work, 
believe, of some reclaimed Thugs. I havea perfect 
recollection of a lady assuring me that she under- 
stood this tent to contain a large gun, heavily 
loaded with grape, and so laid as to rake the aisle 
of the great Exhibition, if necessary 

W. J. Bernuwarp Smiru. 

Temple. 


Memoria or G. F. Hanpet (5 §. vi. 207.)- 
Many years since I was shown a ring exactly corre- 
sponding to that described by A. L.G. The gen- 


W hile a child I never heard the name of 





tleman in whose possession it then was informed 
me that it was one of the rings made for George 
III. and the directors of the commemoration of 
Handel if*1784. It was accompanied by a copy 
of the silver medal also described by your corre- 
spondent. I cannot enlighten A. L. G. as to the 
painter of the miniature, but the names of the 
directors of the commemoration may perhaps assist 
him to a knowledge of the source whence his ring 
came. They were the Earls of Exeter, Sandwich, 
and Uxbridge, Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, and 
Sir Richard Jebb. I apprehend the issue of the 
medal was not confined to the directors, as I have 
seen several copies of it. W. H. Husk. 


Barpo.rau (5 §. vi. 203.)—I do not know what 
Lower says about ™ matter (I suppose it is in his 
book on surnames, but I have not got that), but if 
the pedigrees in Burke’s Extinct Peerage may be 
trusted, it was a mere chance that the first ancestor 
of the Fitzhughs had Bardolph for a Christian 
name, and there was no more connexion between 
the two families than there is between me and a 
man I know very well whose name is Warren 
Adams. By-the-bye, the arms of Bardolph were 
cinquefoils, not quatrefoils. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


Portraits or Derog (5™ §. vi. ee do 
not know whether any portrait has been found 
recently, but there are pl enty ot Pp rtral There 
is one prefixed to his Jure Divino am ‘Browley, 
p. 290), dated 1706, by Vander Gutch : Bromley 
does not say which, and there were no less than 
four, but probably it was the work of Michael 
Vander Gutch, the first of them. Then Vander 
Gutch engraved him again, 8vo. size, from a pic- 
ture by Taverner, the proctor, a grand amateur 
Then there is an oval of him by Medland, and 
another oval prefixed to the folio edition of his 
Union of England and Scotland, by W. Skelton. 

Here it is worth while to record that Stanley’s 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters mentions a Wm. 
Skelton, born 1763 in London, died Ebury Street, 
1848, of the family of the old Skeltons of Cum- 
berland. This Skelton’s father’s name was also 
William, and even he could hardly have been the 
artist who painted Defoe. It must have been his 
crandfather, for Defoe died in 1731. The father 
is in identally mentioned be ing a guardian of 
the Infant Orphan Asylum, but Bryan does not 
say that he was an artist. Z ber of talent seems 
to run through all the Skeltons, from John Skel- 
_ also of Cumberland the e "tatirist of Wolsey, 
to him who went out from us but as yesterday in 
Pimlico, and was buried on a Saturday in Bromp- 
ton, at the ceme tery by St. Mark’s. Eheu fugact 3. 
.. A. Warp. 


5 §, vi. 245.)—Mr. Kitcovur 
5 may be 


WoopD-cuTTING 
is not accurate in saying Psalin lxxiv 
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said to be omitted in the Prayer Book version. 
Verse 2 in the Authorized Version is divided into 
verses 2 and 3 in the Prayer Book, and the corre- 
sponding verse to the one quoted (6) reads thus : 
“He that hewed timber afore out of the thick 
trees was known to bring it to an excellent work.” 

W. 
h (Heb. 


* A man was kent, as he rax’t fu’ heig 


aixes) an aix on the tanglet tree.”—The Psalms: 
frae Hebreu intil Scottis, by P. Hately Waddell, 
LL.D., Minister (Edinburgh, J. Menzies & Co., 
1871) W. 8S. J. 


pth S. de S( ribe d by H. 
The elk pl hant be low the b ust 
ling to L and Ruding, that 
ined from gold imported by the African 
company, who, to encourage them to import gold, 
‘were permitted by their charter to have their 
stamp of an elephant upon the money made of 
the Afri gold.” of these coins have a 
castle upon the elephant’s back. Its value, beyond 
its intrinsic worth as gold, depends entirely on the 
“ fineness ” or otherwise of its state of preservation. 
J. Boro. 
in 


yin qe 5 


Tue Corn ( vi. 
is a five-pound piece. 


. . 4 
signifies, accore 


oy 
PAs ] 


ike it 


was ¢ 


Some 


vol. 
foot- 


This five-pound piece is described 
1, of Ruding’s Annals of the C 

It is worth from six to seven pounds. 
J. Youna, Jun. 


p- 


note 


Owthorne. 


“DEO SERVIRE REGNARE EsT” (5% 408, 
153.) —This was the subject of an inquiry at the 


former reference, and at the latter one it was shown 


Ss. 1 


to be derived from the old Latin of the phrase, 
“ Whose service perfect freedom,” in the Col- 
lect for Peace. But I have more recently met 


with it in a passage in 
the arg 
Petr. 

“ Ipse est Qui fecit omnia, et in omnibus, que fecit, 
queecunque voluit. Huic servire r gnare est; Qui ser- 
vivit pro nobis sub dura et gravi necessitate, et purpuram 
suze divinitatis cilicio nostre mortalitati s operi ens, pauper 
et mendicus venit in regionem nostram. 


which it occurs as part of 
ument with no indication of citation. B. 
Damianus observes : 


The marginal note to this is, “ Deo servire regnare 


est,” and there is the same in the Index, as also in 

earlier editions, Serm. lviii., Opp., tom. ii. col. 307, 

Nassau, 1783. Ep. MARswALtL., 
Oxford. 


Tue Smauiest Books 1x tue Wortp (5" 8. vi. 
I have a copy of The Bijou Almanac for 
, poetically illustrated by L. E. L. It is 
consid derab ly smaller than Smali Rain mentioned 
by Mr. Axow, as it measures 3 by } inch. It 
contains portraits of the Duchess of Kent, Duke 
of Wellington, Lady Blessington, Sir T. Lawrence, 
Pasta, and Beeth with 1 





ven, each a descriptive 
poe m, and has also a calendar, list of the royal 
family, &c., in its thirty tiny pages. L. B. 





Sam. Catiow (4% §. x. 366.)\—OLrnar Hamsr 
has not searched Watt very diligently. Under 
the name Catlew eight separate treatises are re- 
corded. 

“ Hinc LUCEM ET POCULA sAcrA” (458, x. 519.) 
—It would be a disgrace to the correspondents of 
‘N. & Q.” if the world is to gather from the Index 
that they do not know that Remains concerning 
Britain is the work of William Camden, and that 
the “curious printer’s mark, which, in an oval 
border, has Hine lucem et pocula sacra, and in the 
entre a crowned figure holding a sun in one hand 
and a cup in the other,” is the device of the Cam- 
bridge University Press. Yet I do not observe 
that Mr. Covcn has received any answer to his 
query. May I repeat the question often put, 
never answered, From what medizval poem does 
the motto, “ Hinc lucem et pocula sacra,” come ? 

Jouy Dawson or Sepseren (5" §. v. 87, 135, 





231, 419.)—See Living Authors, 1798 and 1816; 
Sedgwick’s letter in Hardy’s Life of Lord Lang- 
dale; Europ. Mag., Dec., 1801, p. 406; July, 


1802, p. 6 (his pupil Garnett). Life of (his pupil) 
Thomes Flarrison (1825), 9, 10 (his charge was 5s, 
a week) ; his relation Dr. Haygarth (Annual Bio- 
graphy, 1828, Pp 442 b). 

Many readers, I doubt not, 
learn “any further particulars ” 
FREY can furnish. Joun E, 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


would be glad to 
which Mr. Gop- 
B. Mayor. 


“INFANTS IN HELL BUT A SPAN LonG ” (2"¢§, 
xi. 289; 5° §. vi. 256.)—The late F. W. Faber, 
in his All for Jesus, 4th edition, p. 351, implies 
that there are children in hell. His words are: 
“ What if at this hour it [hell] holds mere boys 
and girls, who have sinned far less than we have 
done, nay, perhaps have sinned but once, while 


we have sinned a thousand times.” 
Vv. Be 
BixocuLarRs AT THE Opera (5% §, vi. 268.)— 
Were they invented in ere 70? 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


CuassicaL Quotations on Tompstones (5% §, 


vi. 166.)—Instances also at—1. St. Martin’s, Lei- 
cester, “Sperat infestis,” &c. (Horace, C. ii. 10, 13); 
2. Churchdown, Gloucestershire, “‘Omnes eodem 
cogimur,” &c. (tb. 3, 25). 


Be Cue Be 


Ansey Preces (5" §. vi. 69, 216.)—According 
to a work of Noel Humphrey's on coins, the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and abbots had authority, soon 
after the firm establishment of Christianity in this 
island, to strike money and enjoy the profits of 
mintage. But archbishops alone had the privilege 
of stamping the coins with their portraits and 
names, a privilege withdrawn by Athelstan, A.D. 
924. The ecclesiastical coinage after this period 


GANTILLON. 
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is only distinguished from the royal by peculiar 
mint marks ; even these terminated in the rei gn of 
Henry VIII. The pennies of Janebert, who held 
the see of Canterbury, have a flower surrounded 
by “IAENBRHT. AREP.,” and on the reverse, 
“orra REX.” <A coin of Ceolnoth, who held the 
see of Canterbury from A.D. 830 to A.D. 870, has 
the front face of the archbishop, with his name, 
and on the reverse a cross with “crviras” in the 
angles. The coins of the Archbishops of York were 
stycas, till they became by the edict of Athelstan 
assimilated to those of the realm. The coins of 
Ulphere, who held the see from A.D, 854 to A.D. 
892, are the last which bear the name of the arch- 
bishop. W. T. Hyarr. 
Enfield, N. 


“OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY” (5" §, vi. 
128, 232.)—There is another version of this song 
given in D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge Melancholy 
(v. 317). The first two and last verses are as 
follows :— 

* Jockey met with Jenny fair 

Betwixt the dawning and the Day, 
And Jockey now is full of Care, 

For Jenny stole his Heart away : 
Altho’ she promis’d to be true, 

Yet she, alas, has proved unkind, 
That whi ich do make poor Jockey rue, 

r Jenny's fickle as the Wit d: 

Ar id Tis o’er the Hills and far away, 
’Tis o'er the Hills and far away, 
’Tis o’er the Hills and far away 
The Wind has blown my Plad away. 


Jockey was a bonny Lad 
As e’er was born in Scotland fair ; 
Sut now poor Jockey is run mad, 
For Jenny causes his Despair ; 
Jockey was a Piper’s Son, 
And fell in love while he was young ; 
But all the Tunes that he could play, 
Was o’er the Hills and far away, 
And ‘Tis o’er the Hills and far away, &c. 





There by myself I’ll sing and say 
"Tis o’er the Hills and far away 
That my poor Heart is gone astray, 
Which makes me grieve b th N ight and Day ; 
Farewel, farewel, thou cruel she e, 
I fear that I shall die for thee: 
And if I live, this Yow I'll make 
To love no other for your sake. 
’Tis o’er the Hills and far away 


J. Precor, F.S.A. 





Aw Ancient Custom (5 §. vi. 86, 235.) —There 
are three Derbyshire churches in which funeral gar- 
lands may yet be seen, Ashford-in-the-Water, Mat- 
lock, and South Winfield. Within the recollection 
of those now living they might also be seen at 
Alvaston, Ashover, Bolsover, Eyam, Fairfield, 
Glossop, Heanor, Hope, Tissington, West Hallam, 
and also in the small chapel of Peak Forest. This 
chapel, dedicated to St. Charles, king and 
martyr, which was formerly the “Gretna Green” 
of the Midlands , will very shortly be pulled down 





to make way for a new church, now being erected. 
Visiting it the other day, I noticed against the 
south wall a relic of this old custom, in a wreath 
of divers coloured everlasting flowers, to which was 
attached the funeral card of an undertaker, bearing 
date 1872. J. Cuarutes Cox. 


Orrict AL Accounts or Great Fires (5% §, vi. 
~ 17, 192.)— 

‘A Brief Account of the Dreadful Fire at Blandford 
ious in the County of Dorset, which happened June 4 
mpccxxxI. Together with a Sermon printed at Bland- 
ford, June 4,1735,a Day set apart by the Protestant Dis- 
senters there for Prayer and Humiliation under the 
Remembrance of that sad Providence. By Malachi 
Blake. London, 1735. With a Plan of the Town, show- 
ing the extent of the Fire.’ 

The Preface 
“hopes that the Treatise may be useful to others also, 
particularly to such as have very lately, or within a few 
years past, suffered by the like calamity, as Dorchester, 
Gravesend, Stowerminster, Henstridge, Tiverton, Ram- 
sey, &e.” 

‘‘The true Lamentable Discourse of the Burning of 
Teverton, in Devonshire, the third day of April last past, 
about the houer of One of the Clocke in the Afternoone, 
being Market Day, 1598. At what time there was Con- 
sumed to Ashes about the number of 400 Houses, with 
all the Money and Goods that was therein; and Fyftie 
Persons burnt alive through the vehemencie of the same 
Fyer. At London, Printe il by Thomas Purfoot for 
Thomas Mittington, and are to be sould at his Shop in 
Corn Hill, under St. Peter’s Church.” 

“ A Brief Sonnet declaring the Lamentation of Beckles, 
« Market Towne in Suffolke, which was in the great wind 
upon 8. Andrewes eve pitifully burned with Fire, to the 
Value by Estimation of 20,000/., and to the number of 
four score Dwelling Houses, besides a great number of 
other houses, 1586. London: Printed by Robert Robin- 


son. 

Another Proper New Sonet, &c., by the same 
printer. Sam. SHavw. 

Andover. 

Titus Oates (5 §. v. 168, 336, 434; vi. 176, 
216.)— See Tho. Baker in Wilson’s Memorab. 
Cantabr., 69 ; Bishop Patrick’s Life, 96 ; Calamy’s 
pare 679; Continuation, 586, 587; Own 
Times, i. 120, 121 ; Isaac Milles’s Life, 64, 65; 
Tho. Baker in Sir E. Brydges’s Restituta, i. 40, 41, 
and his MS. note in the volume in St. John’s Col- 
lege Library marked “Pp 10 45”; North’s Examen, 
i., Nos. 145, &c.; Warner in MS. Baker, xxxv. 
235, seq.; whipped, Abr. Pryme’s Diary, 9, cf. 317. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Rev. Jo HIN C OLERIDGE AND HIS DESCENDANTS 
(224 §, i, 254, 403; ix. 331; 5% S. vi. 245.)— 
Your mmm nt at the last reference mentions 
two out of the three published books of the poet’s 
father. The third was Sententie excerpte (? 1772). 
He also printed a sermon, and contributed some 
papers to the Ge ntleman’s Magazine. J ABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 
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‘5% S. vy. 128, 257.)—No one 


the passing of this 


“ CATAMARAN ” 
has given an explanation of 
Tamil word for a canoe or small boat into English 
as an opprobrious term for an old woman. The 
following passage appears to me to preserve a 
use of it which may mark one stage in the journey. 

















After a descri iption of attempts at cutting out and 
damaging Napoleon’s flotilla at Flus! hing, Havre, 
and Boulogne, in 1804, follo * Gre it hopes 
had been formed at -¢ Admiralty of certain 
vessels which were filled vith combustibles and 
called catamarans.”—Stat h ype’s Pitt, iv. 218. I 
have no means of looking up the literature of that 
date, but no doubt some explanation of that use of 
the word might be obtained from it. And if the 
term was common for a time as the name of a 
small spitfire of a fireship, the transference of it 
to a spiteful old woman is less d “ a if not very 
polit. O. TANCOCK. 

] Woktye Grave Piant (5S. v. 169, 297. 
— Aubrey originally mentioned this plant mn the 
authority of the sexton of Woking ( ‘hurchyard, 
and says that the ime is observed at Send. 
Many writers on Sui repeat this account with- 
out attempting to inquire into its truth. Would it 
not be ll to have the story of this ghastly vege- 
table confirmed or refuted by application to the 
present sexton of Woking Churchyard, if there is 
one } ENILORAC. 

“ You KNOW WHO THE CRITICS ARE” (4 §. xii. 
439; 5" §S. i. 60, 159, 480; iv. 479.)—At the 
above . srences the sentiment, if not the words, 
of Lo Bea onsfield’s famous sentence is traced 
throug h various authors, the earliest being Dryden 
in 1670 Racine, in the same year, in his 
quer lous de fence f Bérénic » Says, Toutes ces 
critiques furent le ft ge de quatre ou cing petits 
auteurs infortunés qui n’ont jamais pu par eux- 
mémes exciter la curiosité du public. Ils attend- 
ent toujours l’oceasion de quelque ouvrage qui 
réussise pour l’attaquer,” &c. This is one more 
link the chain. At 5S, i. 25, Mr. James has 
quoted a passage from Charron which has some 
affinity to the above, and which was written nearly 
300 years a ) Ep. 

AUTHORS AND Quotations WANTED (5 8. vi. 
289.)-— 

“ Thou art gone to the grave,” &c., 
is the first line of the beautiful hymn on Death of a 
Christian, by Bishop Heber, of Calcutta, and will be found 
in any good edition of his poems. A. 8. A. 
See Heber's Hymns, Written and Adapted to the 
Weekly ¢ rch Service of the Year, p. 134, London, 1834 
It is marked “ R, H.” to show that he was the author. 
Ep. MAarsHALL. 
some ] nes, which inclu le this one, by Bishop Heber, 
are affixed to his monument in St. _ s Cathe ral. 
. H. Cum™iyes 

See Dook of Praise p- S21. 

C. F. S. Warrex, M.A. 
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** For you never will meet 
With a tune half so sweet,’’ Ke. 


—Fredk. Maccabe’s Galloping Horse. HIRONDELLE, 
Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadephia, 1875. Parts I., IL., and IIL (Triibner 
& Co ) 
Tue Americans have been distinguishing themselves, of 


late years, in producing numerous works on medical and 
scientific subjects, all remarkable for the at once tasteful 
and serviceable style in which they are presented to the 
public. Large quartos and folios on the surgery of the 
war of 1861-5, on the fossils of the vast territories of 
the United States, and on the fauna of the imperfectly 
explored districts, are familiar objects on the tables of 
British and European scientific libraries. In large 
delicate type, on wide-margined pages, we find therein 
statistics of the results of operations rendered necessary 
after New Englanders and Carolinians, Virginians and 
New Yorkers, had been obliged to mangle each other at 
duty’s call. Of these statistics European surgeons availed 
themselves during the Franco Prussian W: ar; and they 
may yet, and only too soon, find it necessary to consult 
them again as guides to direct them in the science of 
saving the wounded by operations which have proved 
the most successful. 

In scientific works, similar in outward appearance to 
the above, we may learn how the Transatlantic geologists 
have found, in the soil of Nebraska and Colorado, the 
remains of vast numbers of extinct vertebrata and lower 
animals, and have sometimes discovered important con- 
necting links between types now existing. In other 
cases they have unearthed strange animals, whose 
anatomy clashes with preconceived theories. Lastly, in 
the same literary form, we have superbly got-up works on 
the animal inhabitants of the States; as, for example, 
a volume recently brought out on the North American 
Geometrina—on that group of moths exclusively where 
the caterpillars loop up their bodies as they walk ; fami- 
liar objects enough on our own trees and hedges 








In 
literary excellence and scientific merit the publications 





now before us are, in proportion to their class as general 
records rather than monographs, quite equal to the 
above. They show the progress, month by month, of 


American researches in natural science, undertaken by 
such well-known scientists as Cope, Leidy, Coues, Xe. 
The practical zoologist will be interested in an article on 
the manatee, by Dr. Henry C. Chapman, based on two 
ive specimens brought to the Zoological Gardens of 
Iphia in Augus st, 1875, at the very same time as 
this species made positiv.ly its first appearance alive 
in London at the Regent's Park. The Philadelphians 
were not more successful in keeping their specimens 
alive in captivity than were the Londoners, and the 
twenty-one pounds of Vallisneria devoured by the larger 
manatee in twenty-four hours weuld have been a luxury 
too expensive in England on which to maintain the 
solitary samp'e that lived a short while amongst us last 
summer. Moreover, we find in these same pages a host 
of and contributions on animals, plants, and 
minerals of all kinds, together with dissertations on 
various physiological topics, as well as some useful, 
though rough and uncoloured, plates, including no less 

than fourteen devoted to illustrations of the jaw and 
lingual membrane of North American terrestrial Pul- 
accompanying a valuable paper on that subject 
G. Binney 
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The Wavfare of Science. By Andrew Dickson White, 
LL.D., President of Cornell University. (Henry 8. 
King & Co.) 

Pror. Dickson here gives in a revised and extended form 

a lecture that has already appeared in The Popular 

Science Monthly. It now comes before the public with a 
refatory note by Prof. Tyndall, which contains a recom- 

mendation that must ensure many readers.—From the 

same publishers we have also received The Odes of Horace, 
literally Translated in Metre, in which the translator, 

Mr. Arthur Way, shows that it is by no means necessary 

for teachers to accept from their pupils as faithful trans- 

lations what the latter know to be prosy renderings of 
poetry. 

The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Prof. 
Pietro Blaserna, of the Royal University of Rome. 
(Henry 8. King & Co.) 

In its forthcoming session this treatise would not un- 
worthily engage the attention of those members of the 
Musical Association who apply themselves more par- 
ticularly to the phenomena of sound; but, for the non- 
scientific members of the musical profession—and they 
certainly form a great majority, at least in England—it 
contuins many chapters of general interest. The Pro- 
fessor, who is an undoubted believer in Richard Wagner, 
very justly reprobates, as regards the “‘music of the 
future,” the passions that have been excited everywhere 
for and against it, and confidently anticipates a verdict 
hereafter that shall do it justice. 


We have received A Story without Names, and other 
Poems, by James Bownes, M.A. (Ward, Lock & Tyler), 
Thoughts, Philosophical and Medical, selected from the 
Works of Francis Bacon. With an Essay on his Health 
and Medical Writings, by John Dowson, M.D. (H. K. 
Lewis),— Nonconformity in Idle, with the History of Aire- 
dale College, by J. Horsfall Turner (Bradford, T. Brear), 
—the Chessboard of Life, by T. B. Green, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., &e. (14, Argyll Street, Regent Street),—and St. 
Paul's Cathedral (Hardwicke), by the author of The Art- 
Impressions of Dresden We scarcely think that the 
writer has discovered a satisfactory remedy for the pre- 
sent state of things in regard to the decoration of St. 
Paul's. 

Dr. Ricwarpsow has (through Mes:rs. King & Co.) 
published a new edition of his Hygeia, a City of Health, 
originally addressed to the audience in the Health De- 

artment of the Social Science Congress, held at Brighton 
ast October. It is a book whlch should be in every 
household. Since Mr. George Godwin’s Blow for Life, 
nothing so important on a sanitary subject has appeared 
in print. 

A Liprary edition of the poetical and prose works of 
Robert Burns, in six volumes, demy 8vo., illustrated with 
finely engraved frontispieces and vignettes, is announced 
as being in preparation by Mr. Paterson, of Edinburgh. 
Prof. Nichol, of the University of Glasgow, will furnish 
an essay on the poet’s life, character, and influence. Mr. 
W. Scott Douglas will be the editor. The poet's auto- 
biography, contained in his famous letter to Dr. Moore, 
will in this edition, for the first time, be printed, ix 
extenso, from the original MS. 


Heratpic Boox-Piates.—I shall be glad to purchase 
old book-plates, or to make exchanges of duplicates either 
English or foreign. If any gentleman will send me his 
book-plate for insertion in my collection, I will acknow- 
ledge it with a copy of my own. Hewry Pecxsrr. 

Carlton Husthwuite, Thirsk. 


Mr. Josern Mayer, F.S.A. (Bebington, by Birken- 


head), writes :—“ Being engaged in preparing a memoir 








of George Stubbs, A.R.A, the celebrated animal 
painter, I should be very grateful for any informa- 
tion respecting his correspondence, such as letters, &c., 
which I might be allowed to publish in my work, and 
also would be glad to purchase them. Stubbs was born 
in 1724 and died in 1806.” 

Dr. RrmBavtt was the bread-winner of a family which 
now has none, and isin need. His friends are about to 
apply for assistance from the Civil List. We heartily 
wish them success. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


T. L. (York.)— 

** Feemineum lucet sic per bombycina corpus ; 
Calculus in nitida sic numeratur aqua.” 

See Martial, Ad Entellum, viii. 68. The nearest 
parallel we can remember in an English poet may per- 
haps be found in Herrick, Amatory Odes, lxx., “To 
Julia, in her Dawn or Daybreak ” :— 

**Tf blush thou must, then blush thou through 
A lawn ; that thou may’st look 
As purest pearls or pebbles do, 
When peeping through a brook.” 

F. S.—Read the line, King Henry V1., parti., Act i. 
sc. 1,asa Frenchman would read it, and you will find 
the measure quite perfect :— 

“ Guienne, Champagne, Rheims, Orléans.” 
You must remember that the final ¢ in the first two words 
counts for something, and that “ Orléans ” is a trisyllable. 
In another passage it is a dissyllable—‘ The Bastard of 
Orleans with him is join’d,” and in subsequent passages 
it is now a word of two and then of three syllables. 


8. R. Townsuenp Mayer.—“ Bon-accord” was the 
watch-word of the day with the citizens of Aberdeen 
when they composed the force with which King Robert 
defeated the English under John de la Mowbray and 
John Comyn, Earl of Buchan, at the hill of Barra, 
eighteen miles to the north, between old Meldrum and 
Inverury. 

O. P.—Mr. W. Chappell does not say (p. 273) that the 
late great actor, Mr. Young, was an “ opera-singer.” It 
is nevertheless true that Mr. Young acted Macheath, 
and sang all the songs, on his benefit-night on June 13, 
1815, “ first time and for this night only,” according to 
the play-bill. 

C. L. B.—The late Rev. Dr. Neale, of Sackville Col- 
lege, published an expurgated edition of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, with notes; the latter especially gave 
rise to much controversy. 

Atumyvs.—The prefix Ferté before the names of various 
French towns simply indicates that anciently the town 
was fortifié, or the castle ramparted and embattled by 
royal permission 

Dr. Jory (38, Rathmines Road, Dublin) will be much 
obliged by B. B. (ante, p. 213) giving him some further 
information about “16. Prints of Hogarth, &c., accom- 
panied by Notes written by Ireland.” 

Suirtey W.—There is no such sonnet among the 
several hundred sonnets in the collected edition of Words- 
worth’s poems (Moxon, 1851). 

C. A. W.—For “ Gouache,” see any French dictionary. 
Rutland House, in which the Marquis of Granby resided, 
was in Kensington Gore, 
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Isquirer asks for the name of a good, moderately 
cheap work on numismatics, its price, ond where to be 
obtained. 

Pror. Lo (Berlin.)—The index is out of print. We 
have placed your requirement among the advertisements 
in the present number. 

P. W. I. asks if there is a good modern History of Italy, 
from 1848 to 1871, in English, French, or Italian. 

A. Bewsame (Paris) asks for “ some good book, or books, 
on Grub Street, Grub Stree and Grub Street 
literature.” 

J. 8. Upat.— Since 

G. H. Apams.—“ 

R. R. Liorp (St. Albans) is referred to ante, p. 2 

J. Mayer.— With pleasure 


; 


th acks, 


trifles,”” &c., see ante, p. 259. 


Sut” is only a conjunction. 


no charge. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communi cations should be addressed to ‘ 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisemen 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Off 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A Second Edition, now ready, of 


HE FAIR of NIJNI-NOVGOROD. By H. A. 
MUNRO-BUTLER-JOHNSTONE, M.P., Author By. Letters 
on Ireland,” “The Eastern Question in 1°75, The Turks: their 
Charact ry Man ners, and Institutions as bearing on the Eastern 
Question,” “ Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East.” Post 
svo.. with a Map of the Author's Route, and Twelve Illustrations, 
sth. Se 
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A New Edition of Vol. I. in preparation. 
Lately published, 
Part 4. The EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. With a 
SUPPLEMENT to Vol I nts z the Chronological Table of 
suil rsin Rom I fr Time of Constantine a.», 
». The F id, and Third Walls of Rome —Brick- 
28 Photo-Engravings ». Cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
Parts 5and6. The FORUM ROMANUM 
VIA SACRA. Illustrated with 4 Plates. 8vo. cloth, 
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st published, by the same Author, 
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